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Elias  Morris  &  Sons  Co., 

21-23-2&-27  (Best  South  Temple  Street,  -  SAIiT  MKE  CITY,  OTJlp. 
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THE  KEBLEY 
INSTITUTE. '"^f'^'S""" 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in     ...     . 

LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS, 
MOULDING,  LATH, 
SHINGLES,  Etc. 

We  give  the  same  attention  to  small 
bills  as  large  ones  and  prompt  deliveries 
and  shipments  arc  guaranteed  to  all. 

We  are  sure  our  prices  are  as  low  as 
the  lowest  and  our  goods  are  the  very 
best.  For  thirty  years  we  have  oc- 
cupied the  old  stand  on  the  corner  of 
Second  West  and  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City.      Telephone  267.^ 


THE    DINING    ROOM. 

For  the  cure  of  Drunkenness  and  all  Drug  Addle  - 
tlons.  Most  thoroughly  equipped  Institute  In  the 
West.  Modern  and  up  to  date  In  every  respect. 
Ladles  visiting  the  Institute  for  treatment  are  assured 
their  wishes  regarding  privacy  and  seclusion  will  be 
observed. 

For  terms  and  literature  address 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE, 

or  Lock  Box  480,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


R.  L.  POLK,  President. 


ED.  W.  DUNCAN,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 


W.  P.  COOPER, 


Offices: 

Detroit. 

Pittsburg. 
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Duluth. 

Superior. 

Sioux  City. 
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LADIES'     LOVELY    GOODS 

IN   RICH   PROFUSION   HT   THH 
CUOflK    DBPARTIVIEriT. 
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HEADV-TO-WEflH  OUTER  GflR]VIEfJTS  AT  IiOWEST  P}^ICES. 

We  also  have  In  our  Dry  Goods  Department  a 
lovely  assortment  of  the  very  best 

DRESS    GOODS,     UNDERWEAR,     DOWN    QUILTS 


z 
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I 


7/^ 


and  everything  else  In  the  dry  goods  line  to  bring 

pleasure  and  comfort  at  this  season.    It  will  pay 

you  to  Inspect  our  beautiful  stock,  which  Is  com-  TT 

plete  in  every  line.  ,  — ^  ^"  ^^ 

£yer/one  Knotrt  What  thit  Means  at  our  WELL-KNOWN  INSTITUTION.    C  Vn 

G.     WEBBER,     tSuperintendent.  | 
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A  HAPPY  NEWlEAR! 

That  such  may  be  the  case  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS  secure  in  good  season 
for  your  School  and  Classes  the 

Desepet     Sunday     School     Union 

OFFICERS' »«»  TEACHERS'  ROIik  BOOI^ 


ArlD   THE 


CliHSS     HEGISTEl^, 

15  CE5TS  EACH. 

I 

Likewise  the  Sunday  School  Visiting  Book,  5e  Eaeh. 

These  have  been  especially  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  DESERET 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

USE    NO    OTHERS. 

(9^      (9"      (9^ 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  FOR  THE 
ABOVE  AND  ALL  WORKS  OF  THE  ^  jIt  ^ 

Deserct  Sunday  School  Union,  Church 
Publications  and  Sunday  School  Sup- 
plies to  the 

Deseret     S^^^^Y     School    U^ion, 

408  Templeton  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THHEE 
Good  HeasoDs 

I  can  suit  you 
better  in  marble 
and  monument- 
al work  than 
anyone    else. 

I.  I  do  all 
my    own  work. 

II.  I  am  on 
thegroundwhen 
the  work  is  put 
up  and  superin- 
tend the  erec- 
tion personally. 

III.  I  import 
direct  from  the 
quarries,  both 
American  and 
European. 

Write     for 

PARTICtriLAJtS. 


Soft  Lake  Marble  &  Monumental  Works, 

C.  O.  JOHNSON,  Prop. 

i86  N  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CiTY. 


]lom  is  the  time  to  Paint. 

BUY   THH    STI^ICTliY 
PURM    PAIfJT, 

GaaPanteed  the  Best- 

FROM 

G.  F.  CULi]VlEH^BRO. 

20  E.  First  South    Street,- 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


ONE  REASON  Ji  ^  ^ 

That  we  are  successful  in  fitting  glasses 
perfectly  is  that  we  grind  every  lens  for 
every  pair  of  glasses  that  we  sell.  Any- 
one can  easily  see  that  we  are  better  able 
to  fit  you  than  a  place  that  has  to  depend 
upon  a  ready  made  stock  of  lenses. 

EYES  EXAMINED  FREE. 


RUSHMER, 


Manufacturing 
Optician.  Jit  Jt 


73  W.  Ut  So.,  Silt  Laka  Cl'y.  2482  Washington  Am.,  OgHen 


25  per  ^ept. 

On  all  Your  Fall  Underwear. 

Ladies'  L   D.  S.  Knit  Garments  ■  $1.00 

Ladies'  &  Men's  Knit  Garments.  $1.25  &  $1.50 
Ladies'  &  Men's  Knit  Wool  Garments.$2.00  &  $2.75 

OUR    PROVO    niLLS    WHITE    BLANKETS 

For  young  people  contemplating  marriage 
are  the  best  on  earth. 


OUR   BOYS'    AND  HEN'S  SUITS 

Are  better  ior  the  money  than  you  can  buy  any- 
where in  the  United  States, 


OUK    HOMEMADE  BLANKETS.    FLANNELS, 
HOSIERY  and  SUITS 

Wear  twice  as  long  as   Eastern   good. 


Cutlef  Bros.  Co., 

36  Main  Street, 
Salt  liake  City,        «-        Utah. 

LET  TgERE  BE  LIGHTI 

Don't  use  coal  oil  when  you  can 
get  a  far  better  and  safer  light 
tor  less  money. 

flCETYliEHE  GAS 

Is  surpassed  only  by  daylight  In  quality, 
cheapness,  safety  and  reliability. 

All  the  lights  in  a  ouUdlng  are  operated  from  one 
apparatus,  hence  Its  convenience. 

PLANTS  WILL  BE  PUT  IN  ON  TRIAL 

Over  one  hundred  plants  in 
successful  operation  In  the  State. 


Here  are  some  of  them,  others  will 

be  named  on 

request: 

Farmer's  Ward  Meeting  House 

82  Lights 

Mill  Oreek  Meeting  House 

-  16  Lights 

Rlverton  Commercial  Company 

60  Lights 

Bountiful  Opera  House 

-  46  Lights 

Geo.  F.  Beckstead,  Ulverton    - 

23  Lights 

J.  E.  Allen,  Draper 

-  20  Lights 

4aron  Garslde,  Gale 

16  Lights 

Generators  Manufacture<l 
and  Installed  by  Jt  J*  Jt 


CHA5.  P.  MAD5EN, 

FBCTOHY  Reaf  136  main  St.,  Salt  IiaRe  City. 


.SflNTfiGLflUS  tiEflPQUflRTERS. 


Everything 
for  the 


HOLIDAYS. 


Largest  and  Newest 
Stock  ever  Carried  in 


K^BiBgSESSLV 


BOOKS,   DOliliS,   TOYS 
AHD  XIVIAS    GOODS 

Send  foP  Holiday  Catalogue- 

Cannon  Book  Store, 

11=13  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


^♦♦♦4»4  » ♦  ♦♦ ♦  ♦♦♦» 


::  ILLflSTRATlNG 


ENGRAVING 


RICHARDSON 

And 

ADAMS 

are  making  a  great  study  of  how  they  can  give 
the  biggest  values  for  the  money. 

One  Suit  of  Clothing  may  be  much  cheaper  at 
$15.00  than  other  Suits  at  I8.50.  Value  in  a  Suit 
is  measured  in  wearing  qualities,  keeping  shape, 
and  satisfaction.  When  measured  by  those  esti- 
mates we  are  not  afraid  to  stale,  and  we  state  it 
boldly,  that  vre  have  the  best  $15.00  Suit  in  the 
world. 

We  have  Underwear  for  $2.00  a  suit;  80  per 
cent  wool  and  20  per  cent  cotton,  made  of  the 
very  best  material  and  in  the  very  best  manner. 

SPLENDID  VALUES. 

Mail  Orders  quickly  filled  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


RlGHARDSOl?  &  ADAIBS 


172  Hain  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City. 


iSflflG  PiTiWflN  PHONOGHflPHV. 

VALUiBLE 
X  PRESENTS. 

I.  Handsome  volume  Twentieth  Century  Edi- 
tion Shorthand  Instructor  complete.  2.  Beauti- 
ful Manual.  3.  First  three  books  on  Shorthand; 
tor  the  first,  second  and  third  correct  translation 
of  this  shorthand  cut.  Ten  cents  for  registration 
of  contestors,  which  entitles  them  to  the  transla- 
tion and  ten  other  very  frequent  sayings  of  the 
Elders  of  the  Church.  Additional  literature,  in- 
cluding the  Articles  of  Faith,  etc.,  in  the  most 
advanced  style  of  reporting  will  be  sent  to  stu- 
dents free. 

LESSONS  FREE  TO  DECEMBER  31ST. 

Actual  Reporting  Exercise  in  the  first  lesson, 
and  on.  Nearly  all  our  students  write  business 
letters  in  shorthand  in  two  weeks. 

Students  in  all  the  schools  have  to  learn  20  of 
the  hardest  lessons  before  getting  to  our  First 
lesson. 

JAJWES  D.  STIRliIflG, 

International  Certified  Teacher  of  Shorthand, 
(Three  Effieieot  Hsslstants.) 

20  N.  MAIN  STREET.  SALT  LAKE  ClTY 
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Telephone 
Bell 


Don't  Ring  in  your  house 

You  have  neglected  to 
provide  your  family  with 
proper  protection  against 
many  dangers.  The 
present  house  rate  of  $1 
per  month  makes  such 
neglect 

"  Criminal    Negligence. ' 


OUR  GREAT  OFFER  ^ 

Of  a  Dress  up  Salt  for  flen  for  pWteen  Dollars. 

Gardner's  Black  Clothes  are  noted  the  country  over  for  their  good  qualities. 
They  are  the  best  black  clothes  that  can  be  made  for  the  money.  We  offer 
you  a  black  clay  worsted  suit  of  clothes,  made  of  all  wool  fabrics,  tailored 
all  through  in  the  very  best  way,  for  $15.00  This  price  includes  postage  or 
express  to  your  town.  The  coat  comes  in  round  cut,  square  cut  and  cutaway 
frock  style.  The  suit  is  nice  enough  to  wear  on  any  occasion.  It's  as  good 
as  your  tailor  would  make  for  $25.00.  And  we  guarantee  it  to  be  as  good  as 
any  other  store  would  sell  youlforj  $18.00  to  $20.00.  Serd  us  $15.00  and 
your  measurement  and  we'll  send  you  the  best  suit  you  ever  saw  for  the 
money.     If  we  don't  you  can  send  it  back  and  we'll  refund  the  price. 

ONE   PRICE 

J.  P.  GARDNER. 

136-138  IVlfllH  ST.,  SRliT  IiRKE  CITY. 


The. 


Paris  Millinery 

Company. 


•  OUR    STOCK    OF- 


Ladies'  Ready-to-Wear  flppapel 

This  Season  Comprises  a 
Most  Elegant  Assortment  of 

SUITS,  GOATS,  JACKETS 

Fop  Ladies,  JBisses  and  Ghildren. 


WAISTS,  SKIRTS,  DRESSING 
SAQUES,  WRAPPERS,  BATH 
ROBES,  ETC.,  at  Popular  and 
Ever  Lowest  Prices. 


OUR  IWIIililNERY 
DEPARTMENT  IS 
NOW  AT  ITS   BEST. 


Our  Lines  of 


Hosiery,  Undermear, 
Infants'  Wear,  Gloves, 

Rfe  noui  resplendent  uiith  a 

Magnifieent  Variety  of 

I^inds  at 

LiOCUEST  PRICES. 


You  Know 
You  Are 
Getting 
the  Best 


And  you  learn  how  simple 
and  pleasant  traveling  can 
be  made  when  your  tickets 
read  via  the 


ClilGdgo, 
Milwaukee 
&  St.  Faoi  R'u. 


li.  DOWNING,  Commercial  Agent. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


BALLADS  OF  LIFE. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS  and  TRANSLATIONS 
By  J.  H.   Ward. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Twenty 
original  illustrations,  and  half-tone  portrait 
of  the  author.    Embossed  cover  in  gold. 

These  Ballads  are  illustrative  of  Western 
American  Life.  It  is  a  book  that  can  be 
placed  with  confidence  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people.  Many  of  the  pieces  will 
be  found  valuable  selections  for  our  Mutual 
Improvement  societies. 

PRICE    $1  OO 

"These  'Ballads'  are  sentimental,  pathetic,  pa- 
triotic and  humorous,  they  evince  real  poetic 
feelings,  are  musical  in  construction,  and  adorned 
by  a  graceful  fancy  and  tender  sentiment.  'Jared 
Barnes'  Fiddle,'  'Civil  War,'  and  'Passing  Away' 
show  originality  and  a  special  individuality.  The 
translations  irom  Chamisso,  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Uhland  and  Sturm  are  iaithful  English  renditions 
of  the  originals." — Publishers'  Weekly,  N.  Y. 


YOD  SEND  ONE  DOLLAR.. 


We  -will  send  you  a  nice, 
neat,  nobby,  up-to-date,  all 
wool  suit  of  clothes.  This  Is 
no  cheap,  shoddy,  hand-me- 
down  clothing,  but  a  combina- 
tion of  fine  goods  and  fine  tai- 
loring; altogether  too  good  tor 
the  Price— send  only  $8.40— 
and  -we  -will  send  you  the 
suit.  Call  for  it  at  your  near 
est  express  office.  It's  yours  to 
examine.  Try  it  on  and"  see  if  it 
f  8  all  we  represent  it  to  be.  See 
If  it  is  not  the  big-grest  bar- 
grain  you  ever  heard  of.  It  It 
IS.  pay  your  express  agent  the 
charges  on  it  and  $7.40— and 
It  is  yours.  This  suit  would  be 
cheap  at  $15.00,  but  we  are 
out  for  business;  we  must 
have  your  trade.  If  we  get  It. 
we  will  get  your  neighbors  and  friends.  That's  how 
we  have  built  up  such  an  Immense  business'  and  that 
Is  why  we  can  sell  you  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices. 
'The  suit  we  oflFer  you  is  an  ALL-WOOIj, 
BLAOK  OliAY  WORSTED,  and  only  $8.40. 
Bound  cut  sack  style.  French  faced  and  satin  piped, 
with  an  extra  satin  strap  to  stay  the  sleeve  lining.  It 
has  the  best  satin  linings  and  Interlin'ngs;  Is  well 
stayed;  sure  to  hold  its  shape  and  color  well.  We 
can't  say  enough  in  its  praise.  It  is  suitable  for 
all  occasions;  at  balls,  parties,  funerals  the 
church,  and  In  fact  everywhere  that  a  nice,  dressy 
suit  Is  worn;  asult  that  will  always  look  well  until  it  la 
actually  worn  to  threads.  Don't  delay— they  are  too 
good  to  last  very  long. 


WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HODSE, 

B4  VI.  piifst  Soutb  Steeet,  Salt  Uake  City 

J.  Ki^iekepboekep, 
^OPTtCJAN^ 

Tests  eyes  for  Glasses  FREE.  All  kinds  of 
lenses  ground  to  order.  I  also  have  a  first-class 
watch  maker  and  do  strictly  first-class  work  at 
moderate  prices.  Your  neighbors  trade  with  me. 
You  come  and  try.  ">'''>  So.  Main  Street. 

JNO.  C.  SWANER, 

Wholesale  and  Retail 
I032  E.  3rd  South  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

iA^KRREN      RKUL-, 

Second  Hai^d  Fupniture,  Carpets, 

Liinoleums,  Stoves,  Bte. 

246   Stata   Straat,  SAIiT   UHKB   CITY. 


"DRING  that  fine  Kodak  Negative  you 
■^^  have  and  let  os  make  a  Platinum 
Enlarg-ement  from  it. 

FRIES  BROS,, 

131  Main  Street,     -     -     -    Sah  Lake  City 


SPECIAL  FOR  60  DAYS. 


oNiiV 


ST5.00 

mill  bay  yoa  one  of  the 
Celebrated 

KIjVlBAIiLi  ORGflrlS. 


Height,   78   inches;    Large  Plate-Glass 
Mirror;  13  Stops;  2  3-5  Sets  of  Reeds. 

SOLD  ON  $5.00  PER  IWONTH- 


Send  for  Catalogue  at  once.     M<ntion  this  "Ad," 


a  0,C  ALDER'S  SONS, 

45  and  47  W.  1st  Sooth. 


W.  S.  F'lERCE, 


ailNIIFlCTlillEI 
OF 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


Sehool,  Chunah,  OpePa       pOf^fllTUI^H 

70  West  Second  South  Street, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  -  UTAH. 

tUp-KRlTK  FOR  CATALOOnE. 

NEW  YORK  DENTAL  PARLORS, 

flooms  2,   3,       Eagle  Building,  71    W.    2nd  South. 


se 

3 


ifMbMiii 
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GOOD    SET    OF    TFETH    $8  00. 
Fit  Guaranteed. 

Teeth  Extracted 25    Teeth  filled  with  Cement.,  .50 

Teeth  filled  withSllvcr..  .75    Teeth  filled  with  (iold l.oo 

Teeth  CleHned 50    22  Karet  Oold  Crowu  $4.  to  J6. 

Porcelain  Crown  $4. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  A  SPEOIALTY 

DR.  LANG,  Proprietor. 


*^.V!**!**!**>*V!*«:*«V!**%*^^^ 


lYOU  OUGHT  TO  8BE!l 


t 

5! 


If  you  eannot,  probably  j; 
uue  ean  help  you  ujith^^« 
ouf  scientifically  fitted X 
glasses-  jt* 


% 


smm%  O.D., 

EXPERT    RBFRACTIONIST. 

208-9  /^tlas  BIoqK. 

^<~k%x~x~:~w~:~:~:~x~:~x~k~k~K'hxk~^^^^ 

pine  Jeuuelry 

Watches.      Friendship  Hearts,      Baby  Rings 

Diamond  Rin^.        Lockets.       Clocks. 

I  adies'   Chains. 

WEDDING  RINGS  A  SPECIALTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 

<o.  12  E.  First  Soath.        SAJUT   LiAKE  CITY 


SAVE  YOUR  MONEY, 
AND  WHEN  YOU  GET  A  DOLLAR 
*   -=*-Deposlt  It  wlth<^   ® 

Savings  Bank  &  Trast  Company. 


We  pay  1  per  cent.  Interest  on  Saving  Deposits  In 
any  amount,  from  $1.00  to  $5,000.  Larger  amounts 
only  taken  under  special  arrangements  with  the 
President  or  Cashier.  Write  tor  any  information  de- 
sired. 

JOSEP  H  F.  SMITH,       GBOBGE  M.  GANNON, 
President.  Cashier. 


•I* 


CJURliKER'S  STOf^E. 


SUITS  FOR 


Gentlemanly  suits  with  fine  tailoring  and 
the  careful  finishing  that  fastidious  mothers 
look  for  are  these:  Two  and  three  piece  styles, 
made  of  splendid  imported  cloths,  with  single 
and  double  breasted  coats,  knee  trousers. 
Serviceable  yet  dressy  suits  for  boys  of  eight  to  sixteen  years  at 
$5.00.  Vestee  and  sailor  blouse  kinds  in  different  colors  and  a 
variety  of  fine  fabrics;  jaunty  little  fashions  for  tiny  boys  of  two 
and  a  half  years  and  up  to  seven.  Exceptional  suits  at  the 
price — $5.00. 


Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Go. 


BISHOP    OKRIN    P.    MII>I>KK. 


Vol.  XXXVI. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  DECEMBER  1,  1901. 


No.  23 


LIVES  OF  OUR  LEADERS. 
THE  PRESIDING  BISHOPRIC— ORRIN  PORTER  MILLER. 


ISHOP  ORRIN  PORTER  MILLER,  sec- 
ond counselor  in  the  presiding  bish- 
opric of  the  Church,  was  born  in  Mill 
Creek,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah,  September 
11,  1858.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Bishop 
Reuben  Miller  and  his  wife,  Ann  Craner  Miller. 
Orrin  was  baptized  by  Elder  F.  M.  Guest, 
June  16,  1867;  he  was  ordained  a  Priest  De- 
cember, 9,  1877,  by  his  father;  was  ordained 
an  Elder  November  6,  1881,  by  Elder  Alexan- 
der Hill,  when  he  joined  the  thirteenth  quo- 
rum of  Eiders  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion. 
On  February  10,  1884,  he  was  ordained  a 
Seventy  by  President  Enoch  B.  Tripp,  of  the 
thirty-third  quorum,  of  which  quorum  Brother 
Miller  became  a  member. 

Brother  Miller  married  Miss  Elizabeth  M. 
Morgan  of  Mill  Creek,  on  November  10, 
1881.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Endowment  House,  Salt  Lake  City,  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  officiating.  In  .July,  1882, 
Bishop  Reuben  Miller  died  of  paralysis.  After 
the  settling  up  of  the  estate,  his  son  Orrin 
moved  to  Riverton  where,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  his  father's  will,  he  had  become  the 
owner  of  eighty  acres  of  land.  Riverton  was 
at  that  time  (1882,)  a  portion  of  the  South 
.Jordan  Ward.  Shortly  after  it  was  given  a 
branch  organization,  and  Brother  Miller  was 


appointed  its  president.  The  branch  grew 
into  a  ward,  and  was  organized,  August  8, 
1886,  when  Brother  Miller  was  ordained  a 
High  Priest  and  Bishop,  and  set  apart  to  pre- 
side over  the  same. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake,  into  the  Salt  I^ake,  Granite,  and  Jordan 
Stakes,  Bishop  Miller  was  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  last  named.  He  was  set  apart  to 
this  responsible  office  by  Elder  Francis  M. 
Lyman,  of  the  council  of  the  Apostles,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1900,  and  was  given  Elders  Hyrum 
Goff  and  James  Jensen  as  his  counselors. 
When  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church 
was  reorganized  after  the  death  of  President 
Lorenzo  Snow,  and  Bishop  John  R.  Winder 
was  chosen  as  first  counselor  to  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Brother  Miller  was  called 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  presiding  bishopric; 
this  choice  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
First  Presidency  and  Twelve  Apostles  held  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple,  Thursday,  October  24, 
1901,  Brother  Miller  was  set  apart  the  next 
day,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  baing  mouth. 

Bishop  Miller  has  also  been  prominent  in 
business  and  political  circles.  In  1887  he 
became  a  member  of  the  County  central  com- 
mittee of  the  People's  party;  he  also  served 
one  term  on  its  Territorial  central  commit- 
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tee.  For  six  years  he  acted  as  deputy  regis- 
trar under  the  notorious  Utah  commission. 
In  1889  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  commissioners  for  Salt  Lake  County.  Af- 
ter the  political  division  of  the  people  of 
Utah  on  national  party  lines,  Brother  Miller 
was  elected  in  July,  1891,  a  member  of  the 
first  Democratic  Territorial  central  commit- 
tee. He  has  a'so  been  an  officer  in  several 
canal  and  other  companies  connected  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  In  the 
South  Jordan  Canal  Company  he  was  ap- 
pointed, April  16,  1898,  a  director  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  C.  E.  Weiler;  on  the  3 1st 
of  October,  following,  he  was  elected  a  direc- 
tor, and  on  November  5,  its  vice  president. 
He  served  at  one  time,  in  connection  with 
Bishop  E.  F.  Sheets  and  Elders  John  Nichol- 
son and  L.  John  Nuttall,  by  appointment  of 
the  First  Presidency,  as  a  member  of  a  Board 
of  Arbitration  to  consider  and  decide  on  ques- 


tions in  which  the  water  rights  of  the  people 
of  E)eseret  (Millard  Countv)  were  involved. 

Bishop  Miller  has  been  highly  successful  in 
the  breeding  and  care  of  live  stock.  His 
ability  and  integrity  in  this  direction  have 
long  been  recognized.  Prom  1886  to  1900 
he  acted  as  bishop's  agent  in  the  collection 
of  hay,  grain,  etc.  from  all  the  wards  in  the 
south  end  of  Salt  Lake  County.  In  the  fall 
of  1897,  he  was  appointed  a  special  agent  to 
look  after  the  Church  sheep;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  his  present  calling  much  of 
his  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Church's  live  stock  interests. 

As  a  Latter-day  Saint,  Bishop  Miller  is 
••strong  in  the  faith. »  To  use  his  own  words: 
••I  rejoice  in  the  Gospel  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus;  and  I  have  accepted  in  my  heart  every 
principle  revealed  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  and  have  been  greatly  blessed  of  the 
Lord  in  my  ministerial  labors.* 


PILGRIMS  AND  PILGRIMAGES. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   69s.) 


IN  visiting  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre most  of  the  visitors  follow  the  so- 
called  Street  of  Pain,  or  Way  of  the 
Cross,  which  is  said  to  be  the  road  followed 
by  our  Savior  when  going  to  His  crucifixion, 
on  which  there  are  fourteen  stations  where 
He  is  said  to  have  rested.  In  going  there  I 
passed  quite  a  company  of  Russians,  led  by  a 
priest.  They  would  all  kiss  certain  rocks  in 
certain  houses,  as  directed  by  him.  The 
more  important  stations  are  the  places 
where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sank  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  cross;  where  Simon  of 
Gyrene  relieved  Him  of  the  burden;  where 
He  was  undressed,  and  where  He  was  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

You  then  go  into  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself.     As  you  go  into  the  church, 


just  inside  the  door,  sitting  cross  legged  on 
a  bench  you  notice  some  Turkish  soldiers. 
They  are  there  to  keep  order  among  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians,  who  often  quarrel 
with  each  other  and  sometimes  come  to 
blows. 

At  different  times  these  soldiers  have  shot 
and  killed  Christian  priests  and  their  follow- 
ers, who  could  not  keep  from  fighting  over 
religious  disputes. 

This  church  is  divided  into  about  forty  dif- 
ferent chapels.  The  principal  ones  of  which, 
it  is  claimed,  are  built  on  the  ground  where 
acts  connected  with  our  Savior's  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  occurred.  Most  of  the  other 
chapels  are  owned  by  different  sects. 

Down  in  the  ground,  lighted  by  numbers 
of  colored  oil  lamps,  kept  continually  burn- 
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ing,  is  the  Chapel  built  over  the  tomb  which 
our  Savior  is  said  to  have  occupied.  The 
original  rock  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  it  is  over- 
laid with  marble,  and  has  been  ever  since  the 
times  of  the  Crusaders.  This  is  the  most 
holy  place  in  an  edifice  containing  so  many 
holy  places. 

In  another  chapel  is  what  is  called  the 
Stone  of  the  Atonement,  on  which  Nicodemus 
is  said  to  have  anointed  the  body  of  Jesus. 
In  another  chapel  is  a  portion  of  a  column  to 
which  it  is  said  Jesus  was  tied,  at  the  times 
He  was  scou'ged.  The  pilgrims  are  not  al- 
lowed to  kiss  this  column,  but  there  is  a  stick 
which  they  push  through  a  hole  in  the  grat- 
ing and  with  it  touch  the  column,  they  then 
kiss  the  stick. 

In  still  another  chapel  you  are  shown  a 
cleft  in  the  rock.    You  read  in  Matthew  27: 


51  that,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  the  earth  did  quake 
and  the  rocks  were  rent.  This  cleft  it  is  said 
occurred  at  that  time. 

Another  chapel  is  over  what  it  is  claimed 
is  the  place  where  Melchisedek  was  buried. 

There  is  also  a  chapel  of  St.  Longenus. 
He,  according  to  the  Greek  Catholics,  was 
the  Roman  soldier  who  pierced  eur  Savior's 
side  with  his  spear.  He,  according  to  their 
tradition,  was  blind  in  one  eye,  and  when 
the  water  and  the  blood  gushed  forth  from 
the  wound  some  of  it  spirted  into  his  blind 
eye,  and  he  received  his  sight;  afterwards 
repenting,  he  became  a  Christian.  There  is 
nothing  however  in  regard  to  this  in  the 
books  of  the  Bible  which  we  have. 

There  is  also  a  chapel  where  the  Empress 
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Helena  is  said  to  have  found  the  cross  of 
our  Redeemer  and  those  of  the  two  thieves. 

Also  a  chapel  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  is 
buried.  This  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  of  history,  who  are  interested  in  the 
wars  of  the  Crusaders;  and  there  are  many 
other  chapels. 

The  great  festival  in  this  church  is  on  the 
Greek  Catholic  Easter  Sunday  (this  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Easter)  and 
nearly  all  the  pilgrims  were  waiting  for  that 
day.  On  the  afternoon  before  Easter,  the 
church  is  left  in  darkness,  and  after  some 
hours,  a  light  is  started,  from  which  all  the 
pilgrims  light  the  candles  which  they  carry, 
and  the  lamps  also  of  the  church  are  lighted. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  people  that  the  light 
from  which  the  other  lights  are  started,  and 
which  comes  into  the  church,  comes  from 
heaven.  This  portion  of  the  church  holds 
about  six  thousand  persons.  The  people 
have  to  come  the  night  before,  to  get  a 
place,  and  they  have  to  stand  the  most  of  that 
time,  as  in  the  eastern  churches  seats  are 
not  generally  used,  the  congregation  sitting 
tailor-fashion  on  the  floor,  kneeling  or  stand- 
ing up  as  the  case  may  be.  Quite  a  number 
of  pilgrims  have  been  killed  here  at  different 
times  from  the  crush,  and  in  the  year  1834, 
three  hundred  persons  were  trampled  to 
death  in  a  panic,  caused  by  the  Turkish  sol- 
diers endeavoring  to  stop  some  fighting 
among  the  congregation. 

There  are  many  other  places  foi-  pilgrims 
to  visit  inside  Jerusalem,  but  these  are  the 
principal  ones.  We  will  now  visit  some  of 
the  notable  places  outside  the  city.  Adjoin- 
ing on  the  east  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which 
is  separated  from  Jerusalem  by  the  deep  ra- 
vine of  the  brook  Kedron.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  chapel  said  to 
contain  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  the 
tombs  of  her  father  and  mother,  and  the 
tomb  of  her  husband  Joseph.  Close  to  this 
is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  where  our  Sav- 
ior ofttimes  resorted  with  His  disciples, 
where  He  in  His  agony  sweat  great  drops  of 


blood,  and  where  He  was  betrayed  by  the  kiss 
of  the  false  apostle  Judas.  There  are  some 
very  old  olive  trees  in  the  garden,  and  the 
olive  oil  from  these  trees  can  be  bought  in 
very  small  bottles.  A  rock  here  is  said  to 
be  the  place  where  Peter,  John  and  James 
slept,  immediately  before  the  betrayal  of  our 
Redeemer. 

The  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  a 
little  higher  than  Jerusalem,  and  from  here 
it  is  believed  that  Jesus  ascended  to  heaven; 
and  there  are  chapels  built  to  mark  the  spot, 
but  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Greek  Cath- 
olics have  different  locations  for  the  occur- 
rence of  that  marvelous  event. 

We  now  return  to  Jerusalem,  going  along 
the  small  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and  passing 
the  tomb  of  Absalom,  the  tomb  of  Jehosha- 
phat,the  grotto  of  St.  James  (where  St.  James 
is  said  to  have  been  concealed  during  the 
time  intervening  between  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,)  and  the  pyramid  of 
Zacharias. 

The  next  day  we  visited  Bethlehem,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  Bethlehem  is 
a  small  town  of  about  eight  thousand  souls, 
most  of  the  people  being  Christians,  who 
make  olive  wood  and  mother-of-pearl  orna- 
ments to  sell  to  the  pilgrims. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  one  of  the  old- 
est Christian  churches  in  existence,  and 
though  there  are  some  disagreements  as  to 
when  the  present  building  was  erected,  you 
can  safely  put  it  down  that  it  was  built  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. The  church  is  the  joint  property  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic  and  Ar- 
menian churches.  Here  too,  as  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  find  Turkish  sol- 
diers on  duty  to  keep  peace  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects.  In  a  small  chapel  of  this 
church,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity, 
which  is  below  the  ground,  is  what  is  said  to 
be  the  exact  spot  where  Jesus  was  born. 
The  chapel  is  lighted  with  a  number  of  col- 
ored lamps,  being  so  many  from  each  sect, 
and  under  an  altar  a  silver  star  is  let  into 
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the  pavement,  which  star  Is  kissed  by  every 
pilgrim.  There  is  also  a  Latin  inscription, 
likewise  in  silver,  let  into  the  pavement,  which 
reads  «Here  of  the  Virgin  Mary  Jesus  Christ 
was  born. I) 

They  also  say  that  a  stone  trough  they 
have  in  the  church,  was  the  manger  Jesus 
was  laid  in  shortly  after  His  birth.  Most  of 
the  mangers  used  in  this  country  for  feeding 
cattle  or  horses  are  made  of  stone. 

There  is  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  it  is 


thirty-three  years,  translating  and  studying 
the  Scriptures. 

Returning  to  Jerusalem  we  took  the  train 
to  Jaffa  passing  on  the  road  two  train  loads 
of  English  and  American  excursionists,  who 
had  come  from  the  Alexandria  Victoria,  a 
large  and  beautifully  fitted  up  ship;  they 
had  been  cruising  among  the  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  were  now  going  to  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Greek  Easter.  At  Jaffa  we 
took  ship  for  Port  Said.     We  were  again  a- 
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believed  the  angel  appeared  to  Joseph  and 
commanded  him  to  flee  into  Egypt,  and  an- 
other chapel  where  they  say  Herod  caused  a 
number  of  babies  to  be  killed,  and  the  hole 
into  which  their  bodies  were  thrown  is  also 
shown. 

The  Roman  Catholics  also  think  a  great 
deal  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  and  there  is 
an  underground  cave  here  where  he   lived 


mnng  pilgrims,  this  time  Mohammedans  going 
to  Mecca.  We  left  the  flat  coasts  of  southern 
Palestine  and  arrived  at  Port  Said,  the  town 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Suez  Canal 
which  connects  the  Mediterranean  Sea  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the 
wickedest  town  in  the  world.  Here  we  landed 
and  parted  with  the  Turkish  pilgrims.  Port 
Said  is  a  town  of  wide,  straight  streets,  this 
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being  something  uncommon  in  the  native 
cities  of  tlaese  lands.  It  has  a  good  harbor 
which  is  entirely  artificial.  Here  we  took 
the  train  for  Cairo  the  capital  of  Egypt 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  The 
train  parallels  the  Suez  Canal  for  quite  a  dis- 
tance. The  canal  is  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  of  these  times.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  miles  long,  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  wide  and  nearly  forty  feet  deep. 
The  largest  ships  can  go  through  it,  and  as 
the  winds  of  the  desert  blow  in  sand  and  the 
seas  drift  in  sand,  it  takes  considerable  dredg- 
ing to  keep  it  open.  The  railroad,  after  leav- 
ing the  Suez  Canal  and  the  desert,  runs  into 
the  delta  of  the  Nile.  The  country  looks 
beautiful,  every  foot  is  cultivated  under  a 
system  of  irrigation.  There  is  no  fall  to  the 
country,  and  the  irrigation  ditches  are  per- 


fectly level.  The  land  generally  being  higher 
than  the  ditch,  they  have  to  raise  the  water 
from  the  ditch,  either  by  a  kind  of  pump 
worked  by  a  donkey  or  camel,  or  by  a  bucket 
and  sweep  like  there  is  in  some  of  our  wells, 
or  other  contrivances.  Everybody  seems  to 
be  at  work,  and  compared  with  those  living 
in  Turkey  the  people  are  well  off.  There  are 
a  few  trees,  but  not  a  great  many — generally 
palms  or  oranges.  The  crops  seem  to  be 
barley,  lucerne,  cotton,  etc.  Here  they  raise 
two  or  three  crops  a  year. 

We  stopped  at  Cairo  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
It  seems  strange  to  see  here  in  the  east,  a 
city  with  bustle  and  work,  but  at  the  present 
time  Egypt  is  more  prosperous,  than  it  has 
been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  Phar- 
aohs. Cairo  has  electric  lights,  telephones, 
electric  street  cars,  and  the  residence  quar- 
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ter,  where  the  EuropeaD8  and  many  of  the 
richer  natives  reside,  looks  like  a  portion  of 
a  European  town,  transplanted  into  a  trop- 
ical country.  The  native  quarter  however  is 
similar  to  most  Turkish  towns. 

The  day  before  our  arrival  was  a  great 
festival  of  Cairo,  when  the  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  Africa,  make  their 


start  for  Mecca.  Some  few  of  them  were 
left,  and  you  could  see  strangers  of  different 
dark  complexions  from  the  swarthy  white  of 
the  Arab  of  North  Africa  to  the  coal  black 
of  the  Soudan  negro,  with  their  varied  na- 
tional dresses,  in  numbers  about  the  city. 

Cairo  is  not  an  old  city  for  this  land,  hav- 
ing only  been  built  about  a  thousand  years 
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ago,  but  near  here  a  city  must  have  existed 
from  very  early  times.  On  the  outskirts  of 
Cairo  is  a  very  miserable  looking  house  oc- 
cupied by  some  Coptic  priests,  in  which  they 
say  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  child  Jesus 
lived,  when  they  left  Bethlehem  and  came  to 
Egypt  to  escape  the  slaughter  of  the  children 
by  King  Herod. 

Cairo  is  a  great  city  for  Mohammedan 
churches  or  mosques,  there  being  about  five 
hundred,  some  of  them  are  very  grand,  while 
others  badly  need  repairing.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  museum  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
papyrus,  mummies,  etc.,  from  which  you  can 
obtain  the  history  and  customs  of  one  of  the 
oldest  natioDS  of  which  we  have  record. 
Among  the  records  in  stone,  there  are  some 
relating  to  the  Israelites  during  their  sojourn 
in  this  land. 

The  Ghizeh  pyramids  are  only  about  twelve 
miles  from  Cairo.  There  is  a  line  of  electric 
cars  to  them.  We  however  took  the  wrong 
line  and  came  to  the  river  Nile,  where  we 
had  to  take  a  boat  up  the  river  and  then  go 


to  the  pyramids.  There  are  a  number  of 
pyramids  in  different  places  in  Egypt  and  at 
Ghizeh  there  are  three,  the  largest  being 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  It  is  larger  than  a 
full  block  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  over  as  high 
again  as  the  figure  of  the  Angel  Moroni  on 
the  Temple.  Its  sides  are  due  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  and  it  is  built  solid 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  passages 
and  chambers.  Anciently  each  pyramid  had 
a  temple  near  its  base  for  religious  ceremo- 
nies. Through  a  small,  steep  passage  which 
was  originally  blocked  up,  you  reach  two 
different  small  chambers,  called  the  King's 
chamber  and  the  Queen's  chamber,  respec- 
tively. In  the  King's  chamber  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus of  red  granite,  whether  this  was  intended 
to  hold  a  coffin  or  for  other  purposes,  is  not 
positively  known.  The  Arab  guide  says  at 
the  time  the  entrance  was  forced  into  the 
pyramid  no  sign  of  a  coffin  or  of  a  body,  was 
found. 

Thomas  P.  Page. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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By  Sarah  E.  Pearson. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    665.) 


[Julia's  letter  to  her  teacher,  Miss  R.  N.] 
Juniper  Ranch, 
August  14,  '92. 
My  Sweet  Friend  and  Teacher: — 

I  don't  know  whether  I  am  glad  or  sorry 
that  my  summer  at  home  is  drawing  to  a 
close  and  the  time  to  return  and  resume  my 
studies  at  the  dear  old  Academy  is  so  near. 
My  heart  is  divided;  my  spirit  unsettled  and 
ill  at  ease.  Doubtless  that  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction will  pass  away  when  the  change  from 


home  to  school  is  fairly  made,  but  I  must 
confess  it  is  disagreeable  while  it  lasts  and 
so  unlike  me  who  usually  takes  all  necessary 
changes  philosophically  on  the  supposition 
that,  being  in  the  providences  of  God,  what- 
ever is,  is  best.  I  tell  mother  if  I  could  only 
bring  ba^y  Edna  with  me  I  think  I  could  be 
content,  but  she  only  smiles  and  says  she 
"couldn't  spare  both  girls  at  once."  You 
know  I  bought  a  set  of  the  kindergarten 
gifts  for  my  little  brothers  when  I  came,  and 
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you  just  ought  to  see  how  our  baby  has  taken 
them  up  and  how  much  she  knows.  I  have 
taken  solid  comfort  teaching  her.  She  plays 
games  and  sings  and  recites  with  little  the  boys 
in  such  an  inimitable  way  as  to  bring  a  smile 
to  the  face  of  even  the  dignified  lieutenant. 
Her  bonny  face  and  twinkling  eyes  and  ilow- 
ing  curls  are  a  picture  I  will  take  with  me 
to  Utah.  We  are  all  well  now,  but  father 
had  a  very  bad  turn  a  few  days  after  our 
Pioneer  Day  outing  caused  by  his  getting  ove"" 
heated  and  tired  through  the  day  and  then  a 
wetting  on  his  homeward  ride  in  the  evening, 
for  he  came  an  hour  or  two  after  we  did  on 
that  stormy  night  you  remember  my  telling 
you  about.  He  was  marshal  of  the  day,  too 
and  he  always  lets  responsibilities  of  that  sort 
worry  him  overmuch.  Jasper  and  Oscar  had 
gone  on  a  round  up,  the  little  boys  had  driven 
to  Afton  with  mother  and  Janet  on  a  shop- 
ping expedition  and  that  left  father  and  Ed- 
na and  me  on  the  ran'ch  alone.  Of  course 
much  extra  work  naturally  fell  to  our  share, 
and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  father 
was  taken  with  one  of  those  awful  cramping 
spells  he  is  sometimes  subject  to.  I  gave 
the  usual  remedies  at  hand  and  worked  over 
him  for  half  an  hour  but  he  grew  no  better, 
and  I  began  to  get  thoroughly  frightened. 
Anxiously  did  I  watch  the  road  for  any 
chance  help  that  might  come  along  and  fin- 
ally Brother  Zadoc  Jameson  drove  in   sight. 

He  is  what  we  call  in  this  country  "an  old 
bach))— though  he  is  by  no  means  really  old 
— a  rare  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  who 
peddles  all  sorts  of  commodities  at  the  fort, 
principally  bluing,  which  he  manufactures 
himself.  He  drives  a  walking  advertisement 
in  the  shape  of  his  horse  which  used  to  be 
white  but  which  some  mischievous  boys  got 
hold  of  one  night  and  dyed  him  in  his  master's 
bluing,  ('deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue.))  He 
was  just  returning  from  the  fort  and  I  was 
more  glad  to  see  the  blue  horse  than  I  ever 
was  before  in  my  life,  you  may  well  believe. 

Hearing  me  call.  Brother  Jameson  scram- 
bled ouL  of  his   dilapidated  buggy  fastened 


his  horse  to  a  fence-post  and  came  in.  He 
listened  to  my  description  of  the  patient's 
symptoms,  asked  after  whatever  the  house 
contained  in  the  way  of  medicine,  returned 
to  his  buggy  and  got  out  a  small  phial  or  two 
and  then  took  charge  with  an  air  of  quiet 
dignity,  which  surprised  me  and  relieved  my 
anxiety  a  little.  «Hot  foot  baths,  hot  water 
bottles,  turpentine,  camphor,  consecrated 
oil,  mustard,  fourth  proof  brandy)) — what 
did  we  have? 

('Unfortunately  little  besides  the  hot  water, 
camphor  and  liniment.))  ('Did  I  think  I  could 
get  what  was  needed  at  any  of  the  ranch 
houses  near  by?))  ('Possibly,  but  would  be 
more  likely  to  waste  time  and  get  nothing.)) 

"Was  there  anything  at  the  ranch  I  could 
ride  to  town  on?))  "Yes,  a  young  filly,  Prim- 
rose, who  had  never  had  a  woman  on  her 
back,  was  in  the  stable »  That  was  in  my 
thought,  but  I  only  nodded  in  reply  and 
placed  my  finger  on  my  lip  lest  father  should 
hear  and  worry,  but  Fm  afraid  poor  father 
was  in  too  much  pain  to  notice  much  of  any- 
thing. 

Brother  Jameson  followed  me  to  the  stable, 
took  in  the  mare's  points  at  a  glance,  ordered 
me  to  get  a  man's  saddle  instead  of  the  side- 
saddle I  held  in  my  hands,  helped  me  to  sad- 
dle and  mount,  placed  a  scrap  of  paper  con- 
taining an  order  to  the  druggist  in  my  glove, 
handed  it  to  me  with  an  injunction  to  ((make 
tracks  and  be  careful,))  and  opened  the  gate 
for  me  to  ride  out. 

"Baby  is  asleep  in  my  room,  look  after  her 
a  little  if  she  wakes,))  I  called  out  as  I  rode 
ofl:  and  then  away  we  flew  like  the  wind.  I 
knew  the  mare  was  tricky  and  unsafe,  but  it 
was  the  best  we  could  do  and  I  trusted  to 
providence  and  my  previous  training  with 
bronchos  to  deliver  my  message  safely. 

((For  father's  sake,  Prim,"  I  whispered  as 
we  swept  down  the  trail.  About  four  miles 
from  the  ranch  the  trail  crosses  the  main 
road  which  leads  to  the  reserve  and  as  the 
mare  seemed  inclined  to  go  partly  straight  I 
gave  her  her  head. 
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My  chief  anxiety  now  was  to  pass  the 
crossing  without  meeting  any  vagabond  Ind- 
ians or  soldiers  —especially  soldiers.  Some- 
thing was  on  the  road  however  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  it  which  proved  to  be  a  long 
train  of  supply  wagons  for  the  reservation. 
It  was  driven  by  Indians  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  detachment  of  troops.  «I  wonder 
if  I  can  make  this  trip  without  meeting  our 
Knight  of  Emergencies.as  Janet  calls  him.  At 
least  he.  would  not  be  likely  to  overtake  me 
in  this  mad  race,"  thought  I  with  grim  satis- 
faction, for  a  girl  don't  like  to  be  caught 
out  riding  a  broncho  with  a  short,  light  cali- 
co skirt  and  gingham  apron  as  a  riding  hab- 
it by  any  fastidious  acquaintance  in  immacu- 
late uniform,  and  shoulder-straps.  But  as  I 
advanced  near  enough  I  recognized  with 
some  certainty,  two  horsemen  riding  in  ad- 
vance of  the  supply  train,  and  was  just  be- 
ginning to  sense  a  feeling  of  embarrassment 
that  my  hair  had  become  uncoiled  and  was 
blowing  around  my  face  in  anything  but  a 
graceful  manner  when  an  inauspicious  gust 
of  wind  brought  a  scent  of  the  Indians  to 
madam  Prim's  dainty  nostrils. 

The  filly  hates  Indians  as  badly  as  she  does 
bears,  and  before  I  could  get  my  hair  out  of 
my  eyes  to  see  where  we  were  going  or  to 
even  think,  she  pricked  up  her  ears,  gave  a 
sudden  snort,  reared  and  bolted,  leaving  me 
a  scratched,  bruised  and  disheveled  heap  of 
inert  womanhood  in  an  oak  brush  by  the  road- 
side. (A  dignified  position  for  a  young  lady, 
truly,but  my  humiliation  was  not  yet  complete.) 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  on  a 
blue  cloak,  my  head  propped  on  the  arm  of 
the  inevitable  lieutenant  while  the  army  sur- 
geon, who  was  his  companion,  stood  by  with 
a  canteen  in  his  hand  from  which  he  satur- 
ated a  handerchief  which  the  lieutenant  ap- 
plied to  my  temples.  There  was  grave  dis- 
approval as  well  as  evident  anxiety  in  the 
lieutenant's  face  as  he  questioned  me  if  I 
were  hurt. 

«No,  I  think  not.  Only  stunned  and  bruised 
a  little." 


«It  is  a  wonder  you  were  not  dragged  to 
death.  How  did  you  free  your  foot  from  the 
stirrup?" 

«It  was  a  man's  saddle  and  the  stirrup  was 
much  too  large.)) 

«What  new  freak  is  this,  Miss  Anchor?" 

«I  was  going  to  town  for  medicine  and 
help  for  my  father  who  is  taken  suddenly  ill. 
Oh,  I  must  do  something  for  him  at  once," 
I  exclaimed  trying  to  rise,  .but  he  motioned 
me  to  be  quiet. 

« Where  are  the  men?" 

«Off  on  a  roundup." 

«And  your  mother?  Was  she  willing  to  see 
you  ride  off  on  such  an  unruly  beast  as  that?" 

(•Unfortunately  my  mother  also  was  away 
from  home." 

«What  ails  your  father?" 

«He  was  taken  about  six  or  seven  o'clock 
with  severe  cramping  spells." 

(I Who  is  with  him?" 

«Mr.  Jameson  who  happened  to  be  passing 
on  his  way  from  the  fort." 

« Would  you  like  Dr.  Kelsey  to  go  to  him?" 
then  turning  to  the  surgeon,  «you  will  go, 
will  you  not,  Doctor?" 

«Yes,  certainly,  as  soon  as  I  ascertain  if 
Miss  Anchor  is  all  right.)) 

«0h,  indeed  I  am  all  right.  Do  please  go 
to  him  at  once,  doctor.  Have  you  the  neces- 
sary medicines  with  you?" 

He  nodded. 

"Take  an  aid-de  camp  with  you,  Kelsey," 
added  the  lieutenant  as  the  doctor  sprang  in- 
to the  saddle.  I  will  follow  with  Miss  An- 
chor as  soon  as  she  feels  equal  to  the  jour- 
ney. 

We  said  no  more  for  several  minutes  for 
my  head  was  swimming  and  I  had  a  curious 
sensation  of  floating  in  the  air,  but  was  con- 
scious still  of  the  sweet  relief  to  my  anxiety 
in  the  prospect  of  immediate  help  for  father. 
Again  the  cool,  wet  handkerchief  was  applied 
to  my  head  and  a  small,  silver  pocket  cup  was 
held  to  my  lips,  and  worst  of  all  I  realized 
that  I  was  still  supported  by  the  lieutenant's 
arm.     I  wondered  if,  in  the  gathering  dark- 
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ness  which  was  stealing  upon  the  long  sum- 
mer twilight,  he  could  see  the  flush  of  shame 
which  dyed  my  cheeks. 

I  believe  the  subtle  intuition  which  we 
sometimes  have  of  another's  thought  made 
him  feel  rather  than  see  my  embarrassment 
for  he  gently  yet  quickly  withdrew  his  arm 
and  untying  his  serape  from  his  saddle.folded 
it,  spread  his  white,  silk  muffler  over  it,  and 
placed  them  for  a  pillow.  I  shook  my  head 
declining  the  proffered  kindness  as  I  had 
managed  to  sit  up,  but  though  the  dizzy  feel- 
ing was  leaving  my  head  my  right  wrist  pained 
me  terribly.  The  lieutenant  went  away  a 
moment  to  quiet  his  restive  horse  so  I  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  push  up  my  sleeve 
and  found  that  my  arm  was  swollen  and  dis- 
colored. Pouring  some  water  from  the  can- 
teen on  my  handkerchief  I  had  clumsily  band- 
aged it  before  the  lieutenant  returned.  Some- 
thing in  my  manner  arrested  his  attention 
for  he  paled  visibly. 

«You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Miss  Anchor?" 

"Assuredly  not.  You  are  a  bright  and 
honorable  exception  to  that  sweeping  asser- 
tion I  made  the  other  day.  Please  forget 
that  I  said  it.  Lieutenant  Gallant." 

He  raised  his  cap  with  one  of  those  rare 
smiles  of  his. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  ride  now.  Miss  An- 
chor? Not  that  thing,)!  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
disgust,  as  he  saw  me  look  for  around  Prim- 
rose. "She  was  out  of  sight  before  we  had 
scarcely  realized  your  accident.  I  hope  you  will 
never  be  imprudent  enough  to  trust  yourself 
with  her  again. »  He  offered  his  hand  to  as- 
sist me  to  rise  but  noticed  I  gave  him  my 
left  while  my  right  one  hung  limp  at  my  side. 
He  flashed  a  quick  keen,  look  into  my  face 
and  his  hands  actually  trembled  as  he  lifted 
the  injured  member  and  undid  the  bungling 
bandage. 

"Ah,  Lieutenant,"  I  cried,  jestingly,  "You 
are  a  poor  soldier  if  such  trifles  affect  your 
nerve,"  but  he  was  busy  e.xamining  the  arm 
like  a  professional,  and  seemed  not  to  heed 
my  remark. 


"The  wrist  is  dislocated.  Naturally  you 
threw  out  your  hands  to  save  yourself  when 
you  were  thrown  from  your  horse  and  your 
whole  weight  must  have  been  received  on 
this  arm.  It  is  swelling  rapidly  and  ought 
to  be  set  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  think  I 
can  do  it.     Will  you  trust  me?" 

"Yes."  He  grasped  my  arm  just  above 
the  wrist  with  his  left  hand  holding  my  hand 
with  his  right,  a  pull,  a  little  twist  and  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  bone  click  into  place.  Then 
he  rubbed  it  gently,  deftly  bound  the  hand- 
kerchief around  it,  tearing  his  own  into 
strips  to  keep  it  in  place,  saturated  it  with 
water  from  the  canteen  and  then  wrapped 
his  silk  muffler  over  hand  and  arm  "Do  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  ride  now?"  I  offered 
him  my  hand  again  and  he  lifted  me  into  the 
saddle  without  more  ado,  and  threw  the 
bridle  over  his  arm  preparatory  to  leading 
the  horse, 

"Oh,  Lieutenant,  I  am  so  sorry  to  have 
put  you  to  all  this  trouble."  He  made  a 
gesture  of  depreciation  and  then  added  mis- 
chievously, "A  soldier  ought  to  have  the 
nerve  for  a  four  mile  walk. 

"Forgive  me  that  remark.  Lieutenant,  I 
was  only  joking.  I  could  never  doubt  either 
your  presence  of  mind  or  your  bravery  for  I 
have  seen  you  risk  your  life  in  our  service." 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Anchor." 

We  traveled  along  for  some  time  in  silence. 

The  heat  of  the  day  was  subsiding  and  a 
cool  breeze  sprang  up  which  was  most  re- 
freshing, for  I  felt  faint  and  tired  after  the 
hard  work  and  excitement  of  this  long,  long 
day.  A  crescent  moon  was  struggling 
through  clouds  which  were  beginning  to  hang 
heavy  and  thick  as  though  envious  of  her  ef- 
forts to  pierce  the  gloom  with  her  silvery 
light. 

The  distant  twinkle  of  campfires  along  a 
fringe  of  bushes  to  our  left  told  where  the 
supply  train  had  made  its  camp  for  the  night. 
A  hushed  stillness  pervaded  the  earth,  broken 
only  by  the  occasional  hum  of  an  insect  or 
the  hoot  of  a  night-owl  and  the  measured 
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beat  of  our  horse's  hoofs.  We  had  covered 
perhaps  two  miles,  and  I  had  been  amusing 
myself  watching  the  graceful,  soldierly  figure 
walking  a  pace  ahead  of  me.  He  had  re- 
moved his  cap  combing  his  fingers  through 
the  dark  masses  of  wavy  hair  and  the  fine 
contour  of  snowy  forehead  and  bronzed  cheek 
and  chin  were  silouetted  against  the  dark 
background  of  gloom.  A  sudden  gust  of 
wind  brought  a  dash  of  rain  in  our  faces. 

«We  are  going  to  catch  it,  Miss  Anchor, 
I  was  afraid  of  it.» 

«Never  mind.  Pioneers  and  soldiers  ought 
to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  weather.  We 
certainly  are  not  afraid  of  a  thunder  shower.)) 

He  untied  his  cloak  from  the  saddle  and 
wrapped  it  about  me,  for,  unlike  the  pro- 
verbial wise  man,  I  had  not  brought  my  coat 
on  a  fair  day, and  even  if  I  had  it  would  have 
been  miles  away  on  the  mesa  tied  to  wicked 
Prim's  saddle. 

How  the  storm  raged  and  roared!  How 
the  thunder  crashed!  How  the  rain  pelted 
and  drenched  us,  and  earth  and  heaven  grew 
black  as  Egypt.  Only  by  the  fugitive  flashes 
of  lightning  could  we  see  the  rocky  trail  at 
all,  but  the  man  trusted  to  the  superior  in- 
stinct of  his  horse  to  keep  the  path  and  they 
plodded  on  until  we  reached  the  belt  of  pines 
where  we  sought  shelter  under  their  swaying 
branches. 

"Better  dismount  a  moment  and  rest,  Miss 
Anchor,!)  the  lieutenant  suggested,  proffer- 
ing his  aid.  I  attempted  to  comply,  but  my 
feet  were  entangled  in  my  drenched  skirts 
which  on  account  of  the  wind  I  had  been  un- 
able to  keep  under  cover  of  the  cloak  and  in 
trying  to  free  them  I  hurt  my  injured  arm  so 
that  I  fell  rather  than  alighted  into  his  out- 
stretched arms.  He  held  me  closely  a  mo- 
ment— and  I  made  a  struggle  to  get  away. 
«Julia)) — oh,  so  tenderly — «are  you  hurt?" 

«No,  but  I  have  been  trying  to  hold  my 
arm  steady  so  that  the  jolt  would  not  hurt 
it  so  much  and  I  am,  oh,  so  tired.))  I  ex- 
pected he  would  have  released  me  but  in- 
stead he  turned  my  face  to  him  with  quiet 


insistence — no  tremor  in  his  hand  this  time 
— where  he  could  gaze  into  my  eyes  by  the 
shifting,  uncertain  light  — as  though  he  would 
read  my  soul,  then  stooped  and  pressed  a  kiss 
upon  my  lips — and  I  did  not  reprove  him. 

"Sweet,  sweet  love,))  he  whispered  «are  you 
happy  ?)) 

«Yes — and  miserable.  I  think  the  storm 
has  bewitched  me.)) 

«If  it  has  bewitched  me,  then  is  being  be- 
witched the  most  heavenly  feeling  a  man 
ever  experienced.  Julia,  that  is  the  first 
kiss  I  have  ever  pressed  upon  the  lips  of 
woman  since  I  kissed  my  mother  in  her  coflSn, 
and  it  is  as  sacred.  Then  it  was  all  anguish; 
now  the  bliss  is  almost  akin  to  pain.  I  know 
darling,  that  you  love  me  even  as  I  love  you, 
because  such  natures  as  yours  would  never 
submit  lightly  to  the  heartfelt  caress  of  an- 
other. I  feel  that  before  this  I  have  only 
half  lived,  and  that,  as  Emerson  says,  the 
knowing  and  loving  of  this  one  beautiful  soul 
is  only  the  door  through  which  he  enters  to 
the  society  of  all  true  and  pure  souls,  for  he 
feels  a  new  kinships  with  all  that  is  lovely  in 
man  and  nature.)) 

«Ah,  yes,  and  a  little  further  on  Emerson 
also  says:  (Not  always  can  flowers,  pearls, 
poetry,  protestations,  nor  even  home  in  an- 
other heart,  content  the  awful  soul  that 
dwells  in  clay.  It  arouses  itself  at  last  from 
these  endearments,  as  toys,  and  puts  on  the 
harness,  and  aspires  to  vast  and  universal 
aims.)  Come,  let  us  go.  We  can  get  no 
wetter  than  we  arf ,  and  I  am  uneasy  about 
father  and  baby  Edna  too  who  may  wake  and 
fret.)) 

He  released  me  instantly  just  as  a  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  the  figure  of  another 
horseman  clad  in  a  glistening,  yellow  «slicker)) 
approaching  from  behind.  It  was  Oscar  and 
his  thin,  blonde  face  with  its  high  cheek 
bones  appeared  ghastly  in  the  lurid  flash  of 
light  which  enveloped  him. 

He  peered  savagely  into  our  faces  as  he 
advanced,  as  though  to  satisfy  himself  be- 
yond doubt  of  our  identity. 
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«Julia,  what  do  you  here?  He  demanded 
sharply. 

«0h,03car,is  it  you?  Please  hurry  on  home; 
father  may  need  you.» 

«And  you?') 

«Never  you  mind  me,  Oscar,  I  can  take 
care  of  myself.)) 

«0r  this  army  officer  can  take  care  of  you, 
I  suppose,))  he  retorted  through  his  clenched 
teeth. 

«I  can  certainly  trust  Lieutenant  Gallant 
to  take  care  of  me,))  I  replied  with  emphasis 
and  dignity. 

With  a  smothered  protest  he  dug  his 
spurs  into  his  horse  and  dashed  away  down 
the  rocky  hillside. 

«Something  has  evidently  gone  wrong  with 
Oscar,))  I  remarked  lightly,  as  the  Lieutenant 
lifted  me  into  the  saddle  again.  We  followed 
on  more  slowly  and  had  hardly  advanced  a 
hundred  yards  from  our  shelter  when  a  vivid 
flash,  a  report,  a  sound  as  of  ripping  and 
splitting  and  we  looked  back  to  see  the  very 
tree  under  which  we  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
storm  riven  from  top  to  bottom  by  light- 
ning, the  resinous  bark  sputtering  and  crack- 
ling in  the  flames.  A  tremor  of  horror  shook 
me  from  head  to  foot  and  the  lieutenant 
himself  compressed  his  lips  and  looked  a  trifle 
pale. 

«What  a  catastrophe  —  ))  he  began,  but  I 
interrupted  him  with  meaning  stress,  «What 
a  coincidence!)) 

«You  surely  are  not  superstitious,  Julia? 
You  won't  accept  that  as  an  evil  omen!)) 

«I  don't  know.)) 

«No,  no.  Say  rather  that  we  have  plighted 
our  loving  troth  and  the  gods  have  ratified 
it.)) 

«[f  I  am  not  superstitious  neither  do  I  be- 
lieve in  mythology,))  I  replied. 

Only  once  more  did  we  break  the  silence 
and  that  was  when  he  pulled  the  cloak  around 
me  more  closely,  and  asked  if  I  were  tired, 
but  I  only  pressed  his  hand  silently. 

Presently  the  welcome  lights  from  the 
ranch  house  windows  greet  our  eyes  and  at 


the  stable  door  where  we  stop  to  dismount 
stands  Madam  Prim,  meek  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb  waiting  to  be  let  in. 

We  tiptoed  in  at  the  front  door  and  found 
father  better,  and  quietly  sleeping.  Then 
we  slipped  into  the  kitchen  and  there  found 
the  jovial  doctor  in  about  the  last  guise  I 
should  have  expected,  viz.,  with  one  of 
mother's  green  gingham  kitchen  aprons  tied 
around  his  capacious  waist,  helping  and  sup- 
erintending Oscar  in  the  preparation  of  sup- 
per, a  task,  judging  by  Oscar's  sullen  face  he 
little  relished. 

The  doctor  saluted  the  lieutenant  and 
bowed  to  me  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
which  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as 
the  picture  of  Santa  Glaus  making  toys  in 
Edna's  Christmas  book. 

(lYour  father  is  better.  Miss  Anchor,  and 
you  see  I  am  n  aking  myself  quite  at  home. 
Excuse  me.  Miss  Anchor,  but  my  trade  is  to 
look  after  other  people's  health.  Allow  me 
to  suggest  that  you  go  and  get  some  dry 
clothing  ou  while  Friday  and  I  dish  up  sup- 
per. Here,  lieutenant,  is  my  traveling  case, 
help  yourself,))  and  he  went  serenely  on  with 
bis  task  of  shaving  dried  beef. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  there  had  been  a 
good  fire  kindled  in  the  guest  chamber,  so  I 
made  a  sign  to  Lieutenant  Gallant  to  occupy 
his  usual  room  and  then  went  away  at  once 
tomy  own,  fori  was  stiff  and  chilled  and  anx- 
ious to  get  through  with  'all  necessary  duties 
as  hostess  and  be  at  liberty  to  rest  and  sleep 
off  ray  fatigue. 

In  moving  about  the  room  I  waked  Edna 
who  had  evidently  finished  her  hearty  sleep, 
for  she  insisted  on  being  taken  to  the  kit- 
chen when  I  got  ready  to  go.  So  I  sat  down 
by  the  kitchen  stove  too  fagged  out  to  offer 
to  interfere  with  their  preparations  for  sup- 
per, and  attempted  to  wring  the  water  out 
of  my  dripping  hair.  It  was  then  the  doctor 
first  noticed  my  bandaged  arm. 

«Why,  bless  me!  what's  this?))  1  said 
nothing,  so  the  lieutenant  briefly  explained, 
while  the   doctor  with  an   "Allow  me,  Miss 
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Anchor,))  undid  the  wrappings  and  examined 
it. 

iiYes,  it  is  all  right.  Considerably  bruised 
and  swollen  of  course,but  we  can  reduce  that 
in  a  day  or  two.  Here,  you,  what's-your- 
name,))  to  Oscar,  «get  a  dry  towel,  will  you, 
and  let  me  show  you  how  to  wring  and  dry 
a  lady's  hair.  Maybe  you'll  make  a  better 
barber  than  cook,»  and  poor  Oscar  complied 
with  a  look  almost  of  content.  When  he  had 
finished  his  task  he  quietly  slipped  off  to 
his  room  behind  the  dairy  house,  refusing  all 
offers  of  supper,  and  the  weird  wailing  of 
his  violin  could  be  distinctly  heard  from 
where  we  sat. 

The  bustling  doctor  soon  announced  supper, 
but  I  begged  that  they  would  go  on  without 
me. 

('A  cup  of  coffee  would  be  most  grateful 
and  refreshing  in  the  chilled  state  of  your 
system,))  suggested  the  doctor.)) 

"Thank  you,  no,  I  never  drink  coffee.  Just 
a  glass  of  hot  milk  here  by  the  stove  will  be 
all  I  need.)) 

«A  little  brandy  and  sugar  in  it  then,  Miss 
Anchor,to  take  off  the  chill,))  but  I  smiled  and 
shook  my  head.  Edna  drank  the  milk  with  me 
and  I  rocked  her  until  the  gentlemen  had  fin- 
ished supper.  As  they  were  about  retiring  to 
their  room  the  doctor  turned  to  me  and  said: 

«Do  please,  Miss  Anchor,  beg  that  crank 
out  there  to  stop  his  everlasting  fiddling.  It 
will  disturb  your  father."       Evidently  the 


doctor  had  no  taste  for  midnight  serenades, 
and  was  speaking  one  word  for  father  and 
two  for  himself. 

After  bidding  them  goodnight  I  threw  a 
shawl  over  my  head  and  ran  down  to  the 
milk  house.  «Oscar!))  He  laid  his  violin 
aside  instantly  and  came  to  the  door. 

"Please  don't  play  any  more  tonight.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  disturb  father.)) 

He  made  no  reply  and  I  was  just  turning 
away  when  he  grasped  me  roughly  by  the  arm 
and  said  in  a  low,  intense  voice, 

«Do  you  love  that  soldier  ?» 

«You  are  impertinent,  Oscar,  and  you  hurt 
me.)) 

He  noticed  that  it  was  my  injured  arm  he 
held  in  his  vice-like  grip  and  relinquished  it 
at  once  with  the  exclamation,  «I  am  a  brute!)) 

I  again  turned  to  go  and  again  he  put  out 
a  detaining  hand. 

I  faced  him  angrily  but  the  evident  suffer- 
ing in  bis  face  softened  me. 

«Are  you  going  to  marry  that  soldier?" 

«No.)) 

He  turned  into  his  room  without  a  word 
and  closed  the  door. 

[Maybe  sometime  in  the  future,  when  time 
and  distance  have  shown  me  where  I  stand,  I 
will  show  this  letter  to  my  dear  teacher,  but 
I  have  unwittingly  laid  my  heart  too  bare  for 
her  to  see  it  now.    Julia.] 


BACK  TO  CIVILIZATION. 


THE  first  day's  journey  from  Flores 
was  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Peten.  We  breakfasted  at  the  ranch 
where  we  had  stopped  on  the  memorable  voy- 
age to  El  Remate.     Of  all  the  land  that  I 


have  seen  between  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
Salvador  this  shore  plain  of  Peten  seems  best 
adapted  for  colonization.  The  level  strip 
along  the  lake,  extending  back  from  one- 
half  to  one  mile,  is  admirably  suited  to  cane 
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or  rice.  Then  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  water  is  the  gently 
rolling,  wooded  tract,  the  home  of  caout- 
chouc, mahogany,  logwood,  cedar,  vanilla,  sar- 
saparilla,  cotton  and  chicle.  -  This  district 
would  produce  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  trop- 
ics in  profusion,  as  well  as  corn  and  lemons. 
It  is  toe  hot  for  wheat  and  similar  cereals. 
Back  of  the  timbered  district  comes  the  level 
and  grassy  savannah;  now  only  the  grazing 
ground  for  deer,  but  of  sufficient  area  to  feed 
tens  of  thousands  of  cattle  all  the  year 
round.  Even  in  the  dryest  seasons  these 
savannahs  are  covered  with  good  feed,  and, 
as  there  is  no  expense  for  hay  cutting  or 
protection,  cattle  raising  is  almost  all  clear 
profit.  At  present  the  whole  of  Guatemala 
does  not  produce  enough  beef  cattle  for  the 
use  of  the  capital  city,  and  the  scrubby 
steers  that  are  brought  in  from  Spanish 
Honduras  are  scarcely  worth  slaughtering. 

This  shore  of  lake  Peten  is  crossed  by  one 
little  river,  the  Xpop,  that  would  furnish 
enough  power  for  one  good-sized  mill.  The 
water  of  Xpop  is  cool;  the  stream  constant. 
For  miles  on  either  side  of  the  stream  the 
soil  is  a  rich,  black  loam,  without  a  single 
stone.  Nearer  the  lake  a  fertile  marl  is 
found,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  myriads  of  periwinkle  shells  that  are 
blown  landward  by  every  storm.  From  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake  our  trail  turns  south- 
ward and  a  ride  of  two  hours  brings  us  to 
the  little  Indian  settlement  of  Mecanche  on  a 
lagoon  of  the  same  name.  Our  second  day's 
ride  is  through  a  lake  country.  We  are  con- 
stantly in  sight  of  some  picturesque  littlesheet 
of  water,  and  Indians  meet  us  carrying  great 
packs  of  provisions  fro.m  the  British  colony 
for  Flores  and  La  Libertad.  The  camp  that 
night  was  at  Jaxha,  on  another  lake.  On  an 
island  in  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  article. 

The  afternoon  of  the  third  day  brought  us 
to  the  boundary  between  Guatemala  and 
British  Honduras.  Here  is  a  little  Guate- 
malan custom  house,  with  a  squad  of  bare- 


footed, half-clad  soldiers  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Rio  Viejo  is  Banque  Viejo,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  town  of  outlaws  and  saloons.  It  is 
the  great  rendezvous  for  criminals  from  both 
countries.  During  the  four  days  that  I  lay 
here,  I  explored  some  of  the  pyramids  of  the 
vicinity.  They  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
Tikal,  nor  are  they  in  so  good  a  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 1  was  told  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  cities 
but  the  constant  rains  made  it  impossible  to 
visit  them. 

At  length  we  heard  of  a  pitpan  that  was 
going  down  to  Belize  from  El  Cayo.  So  we 
drove  over  through  corn-fields  and  clearings 
to  the  negro  village  where  the  half-English 
gibberish  is  almost  as  difficult  to  understand 
as  Quiche.  Here  a  Scotchman  kept  one  store 
and  a  Yankee  another.  These  with  the  Brit- 
ish district  commissioner  made  up  the  white 
population.  In  spite  of  my  rags  and  generally 
dilapidated  appearance,  the  commissioner  in 
vited  me  to  breakfast  with  him;  and  white 
bread,  tinned  butter,  condensed  milk  and 
Chicago  canned  sausage,  with  a  little  Dundee 
marmalade  for  desert,  never  tasted  better 
than  on  this  particular  occasion. 

The  pitpan  was  ready  for  the  journey 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
a  flat,  long,  narrow  boat,  without  any  protec- 
tion from  sun  or  rain.  The  cargo  of  rubber 
was-stored  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe,  four 
Maya  Indians  armed  with  paddles  sat  in  the 
bow  to  furnish  motive  power,  the  captain  sat 
in  the  stem  to  steer  and  I  could  find  a  place 
to  curl  up  between  as  best  I  could.  The 
clouds  soon  gathered  and  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents.  I  crawled  under  a  tarpaulin.  Soon 
I  fell  asleep  and  was  awakened  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  wet  feet.  The  flood  almost  swamped 
the  little  canoe  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
of  the  men  were  bailing  with  all  their  might. 
Once  the  boat  stopped  and  the  captain  went 
ashore  to  try  to  buy  some  plantains,  but  he 
was  unsuccessful.  If  it  had  not  been  that 
the  district  commissioner  had  given  me  some 
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canned  meat  for  the  voyage  we  would  all 
have  gone  supperless  to  bed.  As  it  was  my 
stock  was  exhausted  the  first  night.  Just  at 
dark  the  storm  ceased  and  we  ran  ashore 
where  a  feeble  light  indicated  a  habitation. 
The  place  was  a  regular  camping  ground  for 
boats'  crews,  and  there  were  more  than  a  dozen 
champas  already  built  for  our  accommodation, 
but  they  were  so  full  of  fleas  that  it  seemed 
better  to  put  our  blankets  under  us  and  lie 
on  the  wet  ground. 

The  next  -morning  the  captain  routed  us 
out  before  daylight,  and  with  the  first  flash 
of  dawn  we  were  once  more  paddling  down 
the  river.  A  day's  journey  was  forty-eight 
miles,  so  long  hours  were  necessary.  This 
morning  our  crew  was  increased  by  a  stout 
negro  who  wanted  to  work  his  passage  to  a 
ranch  some  twenty  miles  down  the  river.  He 
knew  of  a  deserted  ranch  where  there  were 
plenty  of  plantains  and  we  took  on  twenty 
bunches  of  the  green  fruit;  that  was  our  sole 
food  until  Belize  was  reached.  At  10  o'clock 
we  stopped  for  breakfast  at  a  little  negro 
settlement,  and  a  fire  was  made  in  which  our 
plantains  were  roasted.  When  cooked  they 
proved  as  palatable  as  raw,  unsalted  potatoes. 
Here  a  large  pitpan,  loaded  with  about  five 
tons  of  flour  and  sundries  for  El  Cayo,  passed 
us  on  its  upward  voyage.  It  had  a  crew  of 
twelve  men  each  equipped  with  a  long  pole. 
Paddles  were  of  no  avail  against  such  a  cur- 
rent. The  journey  from  El  Cayo  to  Belize 
occupies  four  days,  from  Belize  to  El  Cayo 
eight  days  at  the  very  shortest.  About  noon 
the  rain  came  up  and  I,  spent  the  afternoon, 
as  usual,  under  the  friendly  tarpaulin- 

The  third  day  was  Sunday.  It  dawned 
bright  and  beautiful.  The  river  was  wider 
now:  the  current  more  tranquil.  During  the 
morning  we  passed  many  mahogany  camps 
and  the  river  was  full  of  rafts  of  the  valuable 
wood.  There  were  also  more  boats  upon 
the  river.  As  the  day  wore  on  the  forest 
was  broken  by  farms.  We  saw  large  two- 
story  frame  houses  and  once  we  floated  by  a 
church.     But  houses  and  farms  are  rapidly 


decreasing  in  value.  British  Honduras  was 
settled  by  freed  negroes  about  seventy  years 
ago  and  their  descendants  are  relapsing  into 
barbarism  as  fast  as  time  will  permit.  During 
the  entire  length  of  this  beautiful  river  we 
did  not  see  the  face  of  a  single  white  man. 
The  blacks  speak  a  mixed  Congo-Spanish- 
English  dialect.  They  are  grossly  ignorant 
and  immoral.  They  are  fetish  worshipers 
and  the  rites  which  British  law  forbids  in 
Jamaica  and  other  colonies  are  here  practiced 
without  molestation. 

Monday  was  like  its  predecessors.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  regular  tropic  rain  came 
up.  I  crawled  under  my  usual  shelter.  Some- 
time in  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  pit- 
nan  grating  against  a  wooden  pier.  I  put 
out  my  head.  It  was  dark,  but  I  heard  the 
city  clocks  striking  one  and  I  knew  that  we 
had  arrived  at  Belize.  At  that  hour  it  was 
impossible  to  seek  a  hotel,  so  I  tried  to  sleep 
on  the  boards  until  dawn.  With  daylight  I 
searched  for  breakfast,  but  Guatemala  cur- 
rency could  not  be  disposed  of  at  seven  cents 
on  the  dollar.  American  gold  was  the  stand- 
ard money.  Fortunately  at  10  o'clock  the 
American  consulate  was  open  and  the  consul 
came  to  my  relief  by  advancing  me  the 
money  that  was  necessary  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  secured  my  passage  across  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  to  the  Guatemalan  port  of  Puerto 
Barrios.  I  felt  that  my  work  was  done.  The 
summer  had  been  a  very  hard  one,  but,  to 
me  at  least,  it  had  been  profitable.  The  long 
journey  was  at  an  end,  and  now  it  was  time 
to  think  about  getting  home. 

I  cannot  close  this  series  of  articles  with- 
out expressing  my  thanks  to  Elder  C.  G.  Van 
Buren,  to  whose  strength  and  indomitable 
perseverance  I  owe  so  much;  and  I  want  to 
say,  further,  that  whatever  worth  there  is  in 
our  collection  of  specimens,  especially  of 
bird  skins,  is  due  entirely  to  him  and  to  his 
assistant.  Brother  Joseph  B.  Adams.  More 
than  all  else  I  realize  that  without  divine 
assistance  and  the  faith  and  prayers  of  those 
who  so  nobly  supported  the  expedition  at 
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home  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
made  this  lonely  trip  of  fourteen  weeks  and 
to  have  returned  in  health  and  safety.  Often 
there  were  discouragements  hard   to  bear 


and  difficulties  hard  to  surmount,  but  in  look- 
ing back  over  the  past,  the  adage  is  assuredly 
verified  «all  times  are  good  when  old.» 

W.  M.  W. 


SELECTED  POEMS. 


THE  LITTLE  MAID'S  AMEN. 

A  rustle  of  robes  as  the  anthem 

Soared  gently  away  on  the  air — 
The  Sabbath  morn's  service  was  over. 

And  briskly  I  stepped  down  the  stair; 
When  close  in  a  half-lighted  corner, 

Where  the  tall  pulpit  stairway  came  down. 
Asleep,  crouched  a  tender,  wee  maiden. 

With  hair  like  a  shadowy  crown. 

Quite  puzzled  was  I  by  the  vision. 

But  gently  to  wake  her  I  spoke; 
When,  at  the  first  word,  the  small  damsel. 

With  one  little  gasp,  straight  awoke 
"What  brought  you  here,  fair  little  angel?" 

She  answered  with  voice  like  a  bell: 
"I  turn,  tos  I've  dot  a  sick  mama. 

And  want  'oo  to  please  pray  her  well!" 

"Who  told  you?"  began  1; — she  stopped  me; 

"Don't  nobody  told  me  at  all; 
And  papa  can't  see  tos  he's  cryin', 

And  'sides,  sir,  I  isn't  so  small; 
I'se  been  here  before  with  my  mama, 

We  tummed  whenyou  ringed  the  big  bell; 
And  ev'ry  time  I'se  heard  you  prayin' 

For  lots  o'  sick  folks  to  dit  well." 

Together  we  knelt  on  the  stairway. 

As  humbly  I  asked  the  Great  Power 
To  give  back  health  to  the  mother. 

And  banish  bereavement's  dark  hour. 
I  finished  the  simple  petition. 

And  paused  for  a  moment — and  then 
A  sweet  little  voice  at  my  elbow 

Lisped  softly  and  gently  "Amen!" 

Hand  in  hand  we  turned  our  steps  homeward, 
Ihe  little  maid's  tongue  knew  no  rest; 


She  prattled  and  mimicked  and  carolled — 
The  shadow  was  gone  from  her  breast; 

And  lo,  when  we  reached  the  fair  dwelling — 
The  nest  of  my  golden-haired  waif — 

We  found  that  the  dearly  loved  mother 
Was  past  the  dread  crisis — and  safe. 

They  listened,  amazed  at  mv  story, 

And  wept  o'er  their  darling's  strange  quest, 
While  the  arms  of  the  pale,  loving  mother 

Drew  the  brave  little  head  to  her  breast; 
With  eyes  that  were  brimming  and  grateful. 

They  thanked  me  again  and  again — 
Yet  I  know  in  my  heart  that  the  blessing 

Was  won  by  that  gentle  "Amen." 


WORKING  TOGETHER. 

A  million  little  sunbeams 

Can  make  a  pleasant  day; 
A  million  little  rain-drops 

Can  frighten  them  away. 
Now  if  all  the  little  children 

Should  sit  down  and  cry  together. 
What  should  we  do,  what  could  we  do 

In  such  a  spell  of  weather? 
The  sun  might  blaze  in  bluest  skies, 

'Twould  be  a  dreary  place 
Until  we  saw  a  happy  smile 

On  every  little  face. 


STRETCHING. 

You  may  stretch  your  mouth  in  jolly  fun; 
You  may  stretch  your  legs  in  a  good  long  run; 
You  may  stretch  your  arms  in  work,  forsooth; 
But  never,  never  stretch  the  truth. 
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WHENEVER  a  panic  comes  or  there  the  total  number  of  homes  owned  by  the 
is  severe  financial  depression  be-  Latter-day  Saints  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  other 
cause  of  monetary  conditions  the  large  cities  there  should  be  an  increase.  The 
people  have  before  them  a  painful  object  matter  of  the  Saints  possessing  title  to  their 
lesson  on  the  evils  of  mortgaging,  especially  homes  is  something  more  than  a  question  of 
of  their  homes  and  places  of  business.  Since  whether  it  pays  best  to  rent  or  to  own.  It 
the  return  to  prosperity  and  the  general  im-  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  our  fu- 
provement  of  business  everywhere  through-  ture  position  and  relative  strength  in  a  land 
out  this  region,  men  have  become  forgetful  to  which  by  every  rule  of  equity  and  pru- 
of  the  sufferings  which  followed  the  panic  of  dence  we  are  entitled.  There  is  a  virtue  and 
1893,  and  they  are  rushing  into  business  an  assurance  and  a  certainty  in  the  owner- 
speculation  and  adventures  with  an  indiffer-  ship  of  one's  home  that  are  never  felt  by 
ence  and  often  recklessness  that  call  for  a  those  who  are  shifting  from  place  to  place 
most  solemn  warning  against  the  evils  of  without  any  landed  possession.  The  influence 
placing  the  homes  of  the  Saints  in  .jeop-  upon  child  life  that  comes  from  the  posses- 
ardy.  Men  owe  it  to  their  wives  and  children  sion  and  ownership  of  the  family  home  is  of 
to  be  prudent  and  conservative  when  busi-  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  guard  it  against 
ness  considerations  touch  the  home,  and  it  is  the  repeated  evils  of  mortgaging.  The  Lat- 
doubtful  whether  they  really  have  a  moral  ter-day  Saints  owe  it  to  themselves  and  they 
right  to  expose  helpless  wives  and  children  owe  it  to  their  God  to  be  steadfast  in  the 
to  the  mercies  of  the  money  lender.  The  possession  of  the  lands  to  which  they 
evils  are  too  abundantly  manifest  to  permit  hold  titles  either  by  purchase  or  settle- 
of  mortgaging  homes  that  should  be  sacred  ment.  The  evil  of  mortgaging  homes  to 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  Eastern  firms,  to  men  and  companies  who 
them.     Of   course   when   people   engage   in  have  no  other  motive  than  to  secure  their 
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pound  of  flesh  is  growing  among  the  people, 
and  especially  among  those  in  the  larger 
cities.  Against  such  evils  the  people  have  in 
the  past  been  abundantly  warned.  If  neces- 
sity compels  the  husband  to  place  a  mort- 
gage upon  the  home  let  it  come  if  possible 
through  a  friend  and  not  through  those  who 
may  be  the  enemies  of  the  people.  If  the 
Latter-day  Saints  will  give  heed  to  the  pru- 
dent admonitions  and  lessons  of  the  past,  they 
will  hesitate,  in  the  presence  of  the  alluring 
temptations  which  are  now  everywhere  held 
out,  to  mortgage  their  homes,  their  places  of 
business,  the  canals,  and  the  farms,  for  the 
means  with  which  to  speculate  and  grow 
rich.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  where 
the  Saints  have  mortgages  upon  their  homes 
they  will  be  persistent  in  their  endeavors  to 
remove  them,  and  they  are  advised  to  keep  in- 
tact and  beyond  menace  the  titles  to  their  lands. 
The  admonitions  here  given  are  directed 
especially  to  those  disposed  to  mortgage  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation  and  not  to  those 
who  may  find  it  necessary  through  building 
societies  or  otherwise  to  secure  homes  by 
monthly  or  other  periodical  payments.     The 


latter  practice  may  lead  to  economic  habits, 
while  speculations  too  frequently  create  a 
spirit  of  extravagance. 

Among  the  unfortunate  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  spirit  of  such  speculations  that 
result  in  the  mortgaging  of  homes  and  places 
of  business  is  that  by  which  men  become  so 
involved  in  debt  and  so  entangled  in  hazardous 
undertakings  that  they  are  unable  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  the  Priesthood.  It  is  not  wise, 
neither  does  it  conform  to  the  spirit  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Gospel  when  men  place 
themselves  in  such  financial  bondage  that 
they  are  unable  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  men  have  means  sufficient  to 
respond  to  the  calls  of  the  Priesthood  if  they 
were  not  so  tied  up  by  mortgages  and  finan- 
cial adventures  that  their  means  become  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  The  admoni- 
tion of  our  Savior  comes  as  directly  home  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints  as  it  came  to  the  Saints 
in  ancient  times.  «Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  God,  and  His  righteousness;  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.» 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 


SOME  OF  OUR  COMPOSERS. 

THOMAS  C.  GRIGGS. 


ONE  of  the  very  old  towns  of  England 
is  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  sit- 
uated on  the  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  That  it  is  a  town  of  great  age  is 
witnessed  by  its  castle,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  busy 
seaport  town  Thomas  C.  Griggs  was  born  on 
the  19th  day  of  June,  1845.  His  mother 
having  joined  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  he,  while  yet  quite  young, 
also  became  interested  in  the  teachings  of 


the  Elders,  and  on  May  17,  18rj6,  he  was 
baptized.  Two  years  before  this  he  was 
rendered  fatherless.  Shortly  after  his  bap- 
tism he  and  his  mother  emigrated  to  America, 
arriving  in  Boston,  Massachussets,  July  11, 
1856. 

There  was  a  branch  of  the  Church  in  Bos- 
ton at  that  time,  and  the  boy  and  his  mother 
remained  there  for  several  years.  It  was 
during  this  sojourn  that  he  first  became  inter- 
ested in  the  study  and  practice  of  music. 
Sometime  after  his  arrival  in  Boston  a  brass 
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band  was  organized  there  composed  of  Church 
members,  led  by  Elder  John  Eardley,  and 
with  it  the  young  man  became  identified  as  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  performer. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Civil 
war,  Brother  Griggs  and  his  mother  started 
for  Utah,  in  company  with  other  emigrating 
Saints.  They  traveled  by  rail  and  steamer 
to  Florence,  Nebraska,  where  they  were  met 
by  Church  teams  from  «the  valley.))  Cross- 
ing the  plains  in  Captain  Joseph  Home's 
company,  they  reached 
Salt  Lake  City  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1861. 

The  young  man  con- 
tinued his  interest  in 
music,  and  for  some 
time  after  his  arrival  in 
Utah  he  played  in  John 
Eardley's  band, the  lead- 
er and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  having 
emigrated  to  the  gath- 
ering place  of  the  Sain  ts. 
Later  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Mark  Croxall's 
band  —  celebrated  in 
those  days  for  its  excel- 
lent accomplishments 
as  a  musical  organiza- 
tion. 

For  a  few  years  dur- 
ing the  early  sixties 
Brother  Griggs  was  in 
the  employ  of  Walker 
Brothers,  and  engaged  at  their  branch  mer- 
cantile house  in  Fairfield,  better  known  as 
Camp  Floyd.  While  there  he  undertook  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music.  Appar- 
ently it  was  only  by  chance  that  he  became 
interested  in  this  branch  of  the  divine  art. 
A  class  in  vocal  music  was  organized  in  the 
settlement  by  a  brother  named  B.  B.  Mes- 
senger, who  afterwards  became  the  choir 
leader  in  the  branch  of  the  Church  at  that 
place.  Some  of  Brother  Griggs'  young  as- 
sociates were  intending  to  join  the  class  and 
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they  persuaded  him  to  go  along  with  them. 
As  an  instrumentalist  he  had  already  gained 
a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music   and 
he  found  it  an  easy  matter   to  apply   this 
knowledge  to  his  vocal  studies;  and,  having 
this  advantage  he  became  one  of  the  teacher's 
most  apt  pupils.     In  the  course  of  time  the 
leader  of  the  choir  removed  from  the  settle- 
ment, and  Brother  Griggs  was  called  to  take 
his  place.     The  members  of  the  choir   were 
very  much  interested  in  their  musical  labors 
and   for   a  time    they 
formed  an  efficient  and 
creditable  organization. 
From    this    time  dates 
Elder    Griggs'    career 
as    a     choir    conduct- 
or. 

On  his  return  to  Salt 
Lake  City  he  joined  the 
Tabernacle  choir,  and 
has  sung  under  five  of 
its  leaders — Professors 
C.  J.  Thomas,  Robert 
Sands,  George  Careless, 
Ebenezer  Beesley  and 
Evan  Stephens. 

While  filling  a  mis- 
sion to  Great  Britain, 
to  which  he  had  been 
called-in  April,  1880,' 
he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Taber- 
nacle choir.  He  had  fre- 
quently led  the  choir 
before  this  time  in  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
vious conductor.  At  that  same  time  Pro- 
fessor E.  Beesley  was  chosen  as  assistant 
conductor,  and  took  charge  of  the  choir  dur- 
ing Elder  Griggs'  absence.  On  his  return 
from  England,  recognizing  the  ability  with 
which  his  assistant  conducted  the  choir  and 
the  unity  and  good  feeling  existing  in  the 
organization,  Elder  Griggs  cheerfully  and 
graciously  proffered  to  exchange  positions 
with  him,  and  requested  that  Elder  Beesley 
continue  to  conduct  as  he  had  been  doing. 
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With  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Church 
authorities  this  change  was  made. 

For  ten  years  previous  to  his  departure 
upon  the  English  mission  already  mentioned, 
and  for  ten  years  after  his  return,  Brother 
Griggs  led  the  choir  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  and  during  his  leadership 
it  had  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
best  of  such  organizations  in  the  city.  His 
missionary  labors  in  England  were  in  the 
London  conference,  and  here  his  musical 
talents  were  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
enlisted. 

In  addition  to  his  active  interest  in  music- 
al matters,  Elder  Griggs  has  been  an  untir- 
ing worker  in  the  Sunday  School.  From  1874 
to  1891  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Ward  Sabbath  School,  and  from  1891 
to  1901,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  publication  com- 
mittee of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
although  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Union  for  some  two  years  previous  to  that 
date.  In  this  capacity  he  has  had  especial 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  musical 
works  issued  by  that  body.  In  1882,  through 
his  suggestion,  prizes  were  offered  by  the 
Union  for  original  musical  compositions  suit- 
able for  Sunday  School  and  choir  use.  In 
response  to  this  offer  a  collection  of  songs 
and  other  pieces  was  received.  These  songs, 
with  others  already  at  hand,  were  compiled 
by  Brother  Griggs,  with  Brother  Beesley  as- 
sociated, into  what  is  known  as  the  «Deseret 
Sunday  School  Song  Book,»  a  very  useful 
and  popular  musical  work  which  is  familiar 
to  almost  all  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
Brother  Griggs  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  that  compiled  the  "Latter- day 
Saints'  Psalmody,"  now  in  general  use  in  all 
our  ward  choirs  and  Church  schools. 

As  a  member  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board  he  has  been  a  constant  worker 
ever  since  his  connection  with  it,  having  ren- 
dered practical  assistance  in  the  establish- 


ment of  the  various  projects  of  the  Union 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Sunday  School 
movement.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
among  the  stakes  of  Zion  in  the  Sunday 
School  cause.  In  May,  1900,  he  was  ap- 
pointed business  manager  for  the  Union, 
and  since  then  his  whole  time  has  been  oc- 
cupied in  Sabbath  School  work.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1901,  he  was  released  from  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake,  in  order  that  his  whole  at- 
tention might  be  given  to  the  general  Sun- 
day School  cause. 

As  a  composer  of  music  Brother  Griggs 
began  his  training  under  the  tutorship  of 
Professor  George  Careless.  His  composi- 
tions are  mostly  hymn  and  Sunday  School 
song  tunes.  A  number  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Psalmody  and  the  Sunday  School  Song 
Book  already  referred  to;  pieces  from  his 
pen  have  also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  pages  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  His 
musical  settings  to  the  songs  entitled,  "Jubi- 
lee Hymn,»i  "Land  of  the  Blest,»  <(The  Sab- 
bath Day,)i  iiGod  is  Love,)>  etc.,  are  among 
the  favorite  pieces  found  in  our  home  music- 
al publications. 

Elder  Griggs  has  been  active  in  various 
callings  in  the  Priesthood  since  he  was  a 
boy.  He  was  called  to  the  office  of  a  Teacher 
by  Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  at  a  conference 
held  in  Boston,  Sunday,  April  2,  1860,  and 
ordained  the  Sunday  following,  April  9,  by 
Elder  John  Eardley.  September  5,  1863,  he 
was  ordained  an  Elder  by  Samuel  L,  Sprague, 
and  received  his  endowments  the  same  day. 
On  February  9,  1867,  he  became  a  Seventy, 
being  ordained  by  Elder  Jesse  W.  Fox,  and 
received  into  the  36th  quorum.  He  joined 
the  second  quorum  on  Oct.  29,  1883,  and  was 
called  to  the  presidency  in  that  quorum  Aug- 
ust .30,  1886.  This  latter  position  he  still 
holds. 

Both  the  name  and  the  features  of  Thomas 
C.  Griggs  are  familiar  throughout  the  stakes 
of  Zion.  As  a  worker  in  the  interest  of 
Sunday  Schools  he  is  as  well  known  as  he  is 
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for  his  labors  in  the  musical  line;  and  he  has 
made  himself  eminently  useful  in  both  pur- 
suits. Indeed  he  has  happily  combined  his 
musical  and  his  executive  abilities  for  the 
general  benefit  and  advancement  of  the  youth 
of  Zion,  among  whom  he  has  labored  faithfully 
for  a  long  time.  He  has  been  a  Sunday  School 
worker  for  over  thirty-five  years,  and   for  the 


constancy  is  a  talent  that  can  and  should  be 
cultivated  there  can  be  no  question;  and 
while  it  is  frequently  ignored  it  is  often  of 
far  more  value  than  native  genius  or  talents 
of  a  more  showy  kind. 

Brother  Griggs  is  a  man  of  a  genial,happy 
disposition,  considerate  and  thoughtful  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-man;    he  is 
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past  twenty-five  years  has  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union.  His  record  as  a  musician  dates  still 
farther  back,  and  for  the  past  thirty  five 
years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  choir.  Such  a  record 
as  this  is  an  indication  that  the  possessor  is 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  perseverance  as 
well  as  other  talents.     That  perseverance  or 


methodical,  systematic  and  punctual  in  his 
habits;  possessed  of  original  ideas  and  plans, 
he  has  the  patience,  persistence  and  tact  to 
carry  out  his  projects.  He  takes  pride  in 
his  labors  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
calling  as  a  teacher  and  leader  among  the 
youth  of  Zion,  his  example  as  well  as  his  pre- 
cept being  such  as  may  be  followed  with  profit. 
Edwin  F.  Parry. 


THE  GUATEMALAN   MISSION. 


THE  following  letter  to  the  First  Pres- 
idency from  Elder  Paul  A.  C.  Ken- 
ning dated  Guatemala,  Oct.  30, 1901, 
will  be  perused  with  interest  by  the  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Dear  Brethren: — I  beg  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  8tb  inst. 
appointing  me  a  regular  missionary  to  Guate- 
mala. I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the 
interest  you  take  in  my  efforts;  but  though 
I  feel  very  weak  before  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  a  missionary's  calling  I  will  do 
whatever  the  Lord  wishes  me;  only  I  desire 
an  interest  in  your  faith  and  prayers  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  perform  my  duties  unto 
Him  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

I  arrived  in  Guatemala  on  the  9th  of  May 
of  this  year,  scarcely  convalescent  from  an  at- 
tack of  paludic  fever,  which  had  impeded  my 
travels  with  the  B.  Y.  Exploring  Expedition 
ever  since  we  reached  Huhuetenango,a  month 
before.  Not  finding  any  instructions  as  to 
what  course  I  should  take  and  seeing  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  American  antiqui- 
ties, I  resolved  to  remain  in  Guatemala  until 
I  might  hear  from  the  Expedition.  I  en- 
gaged in  teaching;  and  the  Lord  certainly 
blessed  me  on  this  occasion  as  He  has  on 
others,  for  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  all  the 
pupils  I  wished,  receiving  good  payment  for 
my  work.  Nevertheless  I  have  reserved  a 
certain  number  of  hours  for  my  special  Book 
of  Mormon  work,  with  regard  to  which  I 
can  also  say  that  the  Lord  has  blessed  me 
abundantly  inasmuch  as  he  permitted  me  to 
find  many,  and  among  them  valuable,  corrob- 
orations of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

In  the  course  of  time  it  became  known  to 
some  of  the  people  whom  I  taught  and  to 
their  friends  that  I  was  a  Mormon.  One  of 
them,  an  inveterate  Catholic,  took  me  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  the  presence  of  some  others. 
I  cannot  possibly  form  an  idea  how  I  stood 
my  ground;  but  I  do  know  that  I  bore  them 
my  testimony  and   that   today  I  am  as  re- 


spected as  ever  by  these  same  men.  Since 
then  I  have  had  several  other  conversations 
with  different  people  and  I  have  felt  rewarded 
to  find  that  they  would  listen  to  me,  I  be- 
lieve that  judicious  proceeding  and  above  all 
a  good  example  will  in  time  be  productive  of 
good  results. 

This  will  be  the  case  especially  as  regards 
the  Indians  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  this  republic.  Their  condition 
is  truly  pitiable,  because  ever  since  the  Span- 
ish conquest  they  have  been  reduced  to  being 
beasts  of  burden.  Nevertheless  their  spirit 
of  opposition  to  everything  Spanish  is  still 
unbroken.  They  are  Catholics  in  name  only; 
they  even  now  practice  many  of  their  old 
rites.  An  old  gentleman  who  has  lived  among 
them  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  and  who 
knows  their  ways  of  thinking  well,  told  me 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  Indian  to 
tell  the  truth  if  he  be  made  to  swear  by  the 
Catholic  church  only.  In  that  case  he  will 
lie  just  as  freely  as  though  he  had  not  sworn 
at  all.  But  that  the  result  is  different  when 
the  Indian  is  obliged  to  swear  by  the  sun. 
Then  he  will  either  not  swear  at  all  or  he 
will  do  so  and  tell  the  truth.  According  to 
this  same  gentleman  they  like  to  have  a 
priest  in  their  village  only  on  account  of  the 
many  holidays  he  decrees.  Brother  Wolfe 
will  have  told  you  that  in  all  their  traditions 
figure  people  of  a  white  r.'tce,  and  to  this  day 
they  call  people  with  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes  the  children  of  the  sun. 

I  am  gathering  many  of  these  traditions 
of  the  Indians;  I  have  also  commenced  to 
study  their  dialects,  to  compile  a  dictionary 
and  to  copy  a  grammar  of  their  language 
which  was  gotten  up  by  a  priest  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  Brother  Wolfe 
will  also  have  told  you  that  I  found  an  Aztec 
record  of  the  tree  that  Lehi  saw  in  his  vision. 
A  short  time  after  I  found,  with  the  Lord's 
help,  another  account  of  this  same  tree  with 
the  Mayas.     After  this,  I  noticed  that  the 
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Aztecs  had  the  same  glories  that  we  have. 
Before  this,  even,  I  was  able  to  identify  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of  Quetzal- 
coatl;  and  that  Uxmal  was  a  Christian  city. 
A  few  days  ago  I  found  Indian  accounts  of 
the  land  Bountiful.  In  fact  there  is  not  a 
single  week  without  its  item  of  import- 
ance. 

Brother  Joseph  Adams  is  with  me  helping 
me  and  duly  improving  his  time.  He  pos- 
sesses by  this  time  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
Spanish  and  of  late  is  turning  his  attention 
to  German  also.  The  firsb  few  weeks  he  was 
here  he  suffered  a  little  from  fever,  but  since 


then  he  has  had  medical  attendance  and  his 
health  now  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  I 
am  so  much  more  pleased  as  he  expects  to 
remain  in  the  work.  The  people  so  far  have 
been  very  kind  to  us;  what  little  we  have 
had  to  do  with  officials  has  been  pleasant. 
From  an  acquaintance  I  hear  that  there  is  a 
scheme  on  foot  to  colonize  the  Peten  country 
with  foreigners.  I  shall  obtain  the  details 
and  send  them  to  you  in  my  next  letter. 
Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Paul  A.  C.  Henning, 
Guatemala,  9th  Hoen  S.  No.  9. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  JAPAN. 


VHILE  Brothers  Kelsch  and  Ensign 
and  myself  were  out  walking  the 
the  other  day  we  saw  a  Japanese 
woman  carrying  a  baby  on  her  back,  Indian 
fashion.  Its  little  head  was  shaved  clean  on 
one  side,  while  hair  about  one  inch  long  was 
left  on  the  other  side.  Another  woman  was 
carrying  a  child  whose  head  was  all  shaved 
except  a  circular  spot  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  on  the  crown,  where  a  little 
bunch  of  hair  was  sticking  out,  giving  the 
child  a  very  novel  appearance. 

We  saw  other  small  children  running 
around  with  babies  tied  to  their  backs.  In 
a  few  instances  it  looked  as  if  the  baby  that 
was  carried  was  larger  than  the  one  who 
carried  it.  The  little  ones  did  not  seem  to 
feel  their  burdens,  for  they  romped  and 
played,  while  the  babies  on  their  backs  were 
being  shaken  up  in  good  shape.  Some 
babies  were  crying  because  of  the  rough 
treatment  they  were  receiving,  while  others 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  games  as  well  as  their 
carriers. 


All  foreigners  employ  what  is  known  as 
an  ((amah))  (a  Japanese  girl)  to  take  care  of 
their  children,  and  in  the  afternoons  you  can 
see  these  ((amahs))  out  walking  with  the 
children,  and  there  are  always  a  number  of 
them  in  the  Bluff  Gardens.  The  children 
romp  on  the  lawns  while  the  «amahs»  visit 
together.  If  you  address  these  children  in 
English  they  will  answer  you,  but  will  turn 
right  around  and  speak  Japanese  to  their 
guardians.  Brother  Ensign  told  them  to 
hold  up  their  heads,  which  they  did,  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 

On  our  way  back  we  walked  along  the 
bank  of  the  canal  which  passes  in  front  of  our 
hotel,  and  noticed  on  one  of  the  little  boats 
which  carries  freight  from  the  shore  out  to 
the  large  ships  which  lie  along  the  center  of 
the  3anal,  the  water  being  quite  shallow  along 
the  edges,  a  woman  helping  her  husband 
unload  bricks.  She  had  a  baby  strapped 
upon  her  back  which  did  not  look  to  be  more 
than  two  weeks  old,  but  was  as  contented 
as  could   be.     It   did   not   murmur  at  the 
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many  awkward  positions  in  which  it  was 
thrown  by  the  motion  of  its  mother's  body 
as  she  stooped  over  to  pick  up  an  armful  of 


IN   THE   BLUFF   GARDENS,    YOKOHAMA. 

bricks  and  lift  them  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
ship  they  were  loading. 

In  this  land  I  see  at  almost  every  turn  I 
make  some  odd  or   peculiar    throng  which 


attracts  my  attention  and  interests  me.  To 
see  the  way  the  poorer  people  work  and  toil 
it  is  no  wonder  they  are  not  as  bright  as 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  They  have  no 
chance  for  improvement — it  is  one  unceasing 
toil,  toil,  toil;  and  makes  my  heart  ofttimes 
sad  to  witness  such  things  as  these  and 
others  that  are  altogether  too  common 
here. 

Class  distinction  is  so  pronounced  here  as 
seemingly  to  deprive  the  poorer  classes  of 
even  hoping  for,  much  less  anticipating  any 
chance  of  rising  above  their  present  con- 
ditions of  servitude  and  toil,  for  they  and 
theirs  are  held  down  by  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  centuries  of  time,  hence  the 
son  possesses  no  thought  even  of  rising 
above  the  condition  of  his  father,  no  matter 
how  low  that  condition  is.  And  yet  their 
patriotism  is  almost  without  a  parallel, 
which  to  a  freeborn  American  seems  marvel- 
ous. The  youthful  readers  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  have  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  their  lots  have  been  cast  in  more 
pleasant  places,  and  they  should  appreciate 
very  highly  the  very  many  opportunities  af- 
forded them  for  improvement  and  advance- 
ment. 

Alma  0.  Taylor. 


ANSWERS 

UESTION:  Where  did  the  Nephites, 
the  Mulekites  and  the  Jaredites  re- 
spectively land  on  this  continent? 
Answer:  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in- 
forms us  that  Lehi  and  his  colony  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  in  the  land 
called  by  us  Chili,  not  far  from  where  the 
city  of  Valparaiso  now  stands. 

The  Mulekites  and  Jaredites  both  landed 
on  the  southern  portions  of   the   northern 


TO  QUESTIONS. 

continent,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
the  exact  vicinity.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
states  (Helaman  5:  10)  mNow  the  land  south 
was  called  Lehi,  and  the  land  north  was 
called  Mulek,  which  was  after  the  sons  of 
Zedekiah;  for  the  Lord  did  bring  Mulek  into 
the  land  north,  and  Lehi  into  the  land  south.» 
Alma  tells  us  (22:  .'{O,  81)  that  the  people 
of  Zarahemla,  originally  the  people  of  Mulek, 
first  landed  in  America  in  the  region  known 
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to  the  Nephites  as  the  land  Desolation 
whence  they  iourneyed  into  the  south  wilder- 
ness. Desolation  had  its  southern  boundary 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  extended 
northward  for  a  considerable  distance;  ex- 
actly how  far,  the  Book  of  Mormon  does  not 
inform  us. 

Elder  Orson  Pratt  in  a  foot  note  to  chapter 
6,  Book  of  Ether,  (p.  582)  says  the  Jaredites 
landed  "on  the  western  coast,  and  probably 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  north  of 
the  land  of  Desolation."  The  land  where 
they  formed  their  first  settlement  was  called 
the  land  of  Moron;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
immediately  north  of  the  land  Desolation. 

NOTES. 

Our  next  number,  that  for  Christmas,  will 
be  enlarged  eight  pages  and  be  embellished 
with  a  colored  frontispiece. 

It  will  afford  us  much  pleasure  to  receive, 
from  the  stake  superintendents,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  annual  statistical  and  financial 
reports,  a  concise  review  of  the  progress  of 


the  schools  under  their  superintendence  dur- 
ing the  year  1901. 

The  Nickel  Fund  is  reaching  the  general 
treasurer  but  slowly.  Brethren,  kindly  en- 
deavor to  have  it  forwarded  to  him  before 
the  close  of  the  current  year.  We  have 
numerous  liabilities  to  meet. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  select 
hymns  for  Sunday  School  service.  One  su- 
perintendent, recognizing  this,  asked  each 
member  at  the  close  of  school  one  Sunday  to 
write  the  numbers  of  his  favorite  hymns  on  a 
slip  of  paper  previously  supplied,  and  deposit 
it  in  a  place  named,  giving  his  or  her  prefer- 
ence for  the  hymns  to  be  sung  on  the  next 
Sunday.  A  committee  of  three  from  the 
Sunday  School  choir  was  appointed  to  sort 
the  slips,  and  report  the  five  most  popular 
hymns,  and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each.  Great  interest  was  aroused  among 
the  scholars,  and  for  a  few  moments  after 
closing  the  hymn  books  were  well  studied. 
The  next  week's  session  was  a  success,  for 
everyone  had  helped  to  select  the  hymns,  and 
consequently  everyone  sang  heartily. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  WISH. 


Mayn't  I  be  a  boy?"  said  our  Mary, 
The  tears  in  her  great  eyes  of  blue, 

"I'm  only  a  wee  little  lassie. 
There's  nothing  a  woman  can  do. 

"  'Tis  so,  I  heard  Cousin  John  say  so, 
He's  home  from  a  great  college,  too; 

He  said  so,  just  now,  in  the  parlor, 
'There's  nothing  a  woman  can  do.' 

"My  wee  little  lassie,  my  darling," 
Said  I,  putting  back  her  soft  hair, 

"I  want  you,  my  dear  little  maiden. 
To  smooth  away  all  mother's  care. 


"Is  there  nothing  you  can  do,  my  darling? 

What  was  it  that  'pa'  said  last  night? 
'My  own  little  sunbeam  has  been  here 

I  know,  for  the  room  is  so  bright.' 

"And  there  is  a  secret,  my  Mary, 

Perhaps  you  may  learn  it  some  day — 

The  hand  that  is  willing  and  loving 
Will  do  the  most  work  on  the  way. 

"And  the  work  that  is  sweetest  and  dearest. 
The  work  that  so  many  ne'er  do. 

The  great  work  of  making  folks  happy 
Can  be  done  by  a  lassie  like  you!" 

Selected. 


For  Our  Little  Folks. 

EDITED   BY   LOUISA    L.   GREENE   RICHARDS. 


A  HAPPY  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

^  Jl  AMA,  I  shall  not  have  to  go  to  school 
I  \  tomorrow,"  said  little  Ear],  two 
'  ^  evenings  before  Thanksgiving  Day. 

••Tomorrow  is  not  the  holiday,  Earl; 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  the  day  after  tomorrow," 
answered  his  mother. 

«Yea,  I  know,))  said  Earl.  ••But  Miss 
Adams  told  us  today,  she  would  like  all  the 
children  that  wanted  to  share  their  blessings 
with  the  poor  people  who  will  have  little  or 
nothing  for  dinner  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  to 
bring  their  gifts  to  the  schoolhouse  tomor- 
row, and  all  the  teachers  will  be  there,  and 
they  will  send  out  the  things  to  the  poor." 

••And  don't  you  want  to  join  with  the 
school  in  doing  so  kind  a  work  as  that?" 
asked  the  mother. 

«No,  mama,  I  don't  think  any  one  is  poor 
enough  to  want  anything  we  could  give,» 
answered  Earl.  ••And  Miss  Adams  said  for 
all  the  children  to  bring  Thanksgiving  senti- 
timents,  and  she  would  have  them  read  or 
recited  or  sung,  whichever  they  were  for.  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  anything  like  that, 
and  I  don't  want  to;  and  she  said  only  to  do 
what  we  want  to  do.» 

••They  will  have  a  splendid  time  at  the 
school,  I  am  very  sure,))  said  the  mother. 
••And  I  am  sorry  my  little  boy  has  not  a 
kinder  and  more  loving  disposition  than  to 
feel  that  he  does  not  want  to  help  in  bless- 
ing the  poor  and  making  them  happy. » 

Earl  was  only  eight  years  old,  and  knew 
so  little  of  what  it  meant  to  be  in  need  of 


any  thing  that  he  did  not  understand  the  good 
there  is  in  giving  to  the  poor. 

••What  are  the  children  going  to  give?)) 
asked  his  mother. 

••Bread  or  butter  or  potatoes  or  fruit  or 
anything  that  helps  to  make  a  nice  dinner,)) 
answered  Earl. 

••Well,  you  can  have  something  to  put  in 
your  basket  and  take  to  Miss  Adams,  and  I 
will  find  a  sentiment  for  you  to  learn  and 
take  with  it,))  said  his  mother. 

••But  I  don't  want  to!»  said  Earl,  looking 
very  peevish.  ••What  do  they  want  to  do 
anything  like  that  for?)) 

••Because  they  are  thankful  for  all  the 
blessings  our  Heavenly  Father  gives  them, 
and  they  want  to  show  Him  that  they  love 
Him  by  being  kind  to  others  of  His  children,)) 
answered  his  mother. 

••I  don't  want  to,»  said  Earl.  His  mother 
had  been  looking  for  a  sentiment  that  would 
do  for  him  to  take  to  his  teacher,  and  now 
she  read  him  two  which  she  had  found,  and 
said  he  could  learn  either  one,  or  both,  as  he 
liked.  ••!  don't  like  them  at  all,  and  don't 
want  to  learn  either  one,))  said  Earl. 

••What!  For  all  the  good  things  you  are 
blest  with,  do  you  not  want  to  thank  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  show  that  you  arc 
thankful  by  doing  what  your  kind,  good  teach- 
er asks  of  you?)'  said  the  mother  very  sadly. 

••I  don't  see  that  I  have  much  to  be  glad 
about,  and  I  don't  want  to  learn  a  sentiment 
nor  take  anything  to  the  schoolhouse,))  the 
little  boy  still  declared. 
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The  mother  said   nothing   more   at   that  man  is  who  got  hurt  yesterday.     Do  you 

time.     And  Earl  sat  quite  still  and  looked  want  to  go  with  me?» 
very  gloomy.  «0h,  yes,  mama!»  Earl  answered  brightly, 

After  awhile  his  mother  dropped  the  sew-  thinking  there   might  be   some  excitement 

ing  she  was  at  work  on,  and  rising  quickly,  about  it. 
she  said,  It  was  but  a  short  distance  to  Mrs.  John- 

«I  am  Erninsr  tn  .=ipe  how  that  poor  young  son's,  whose  son  had  a  badly  crushed  foot. 
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As  they  went  in,  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  was 
weeping  bitterly,  told  them  that  her  son  was 
sleeping,  but  that  it  was  because  the  doctor 
had  given  hira  something  to  ease  his  pain 
and  make  him  sleep.  She  also  said  the  doc- 
tors had  decided  that  her  boy  would  have  to 
be  taken  to  the  hospital  the  next  day,  and 
have  his  foot  taken  off. 

Earl's  mother  expressed  great  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  told  her  to  send  for 
her  if  she  should  need  her  help  in  any  way. 

After  a  short  time,  they  went  home,  and 
Earl  sat  down,  very  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
He  placed  his  hands  at  the  back  of  his  head 
and  sat  there,  as  you  see  him  in  the  picture, 
without  speaking  for  some  time.  Then  he  said, 

«Mother,  what  a  bad  thing  it  is  for  poor 
Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  son,  that  he  must  have 
his  foot  taken  off,  and  always  be  lame!  Teach 
me  those  sentiments,  will  you  please?  I'll 
take  them  both  to  Miss  Adams  tomorrow, 
and  I'll  take  a  whole  basketful  of  good 
things  for  the  poor.  What  a  great  number 
of  blessings  we  have,  mother!  I  am  thankful, 
so  glad  and  thankful  that  Heavenly  Father 
is  so  good  to  us!» 

Earl's  mother  was  glad  indeed  for  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  little 
boy's  mind. 

After  going  to  school  with  his  basket  of 
good  things  and  his  well  learned  sentiments 
the  next  day,  little  Earl  was  still  happier. 
And  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  he  was  so  cheerful 
and  helpful  and  happy  that  it  was  a  joy  to  be 
with  him  and  hear  his  kind,  pleasant  words 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  he  learned 
and  recited  to  his  teacher  and  the  school: 

THANKSGIVING   DAY   THOUGHTS. 

For  last  summer's  bounteous  rain, 
Luscious  fruits  and  golden  grain 


We  our  tributes  pay; 
For  the  snow  which  will,  next  year, 
Melt  and  bring  us  water  clear. 

Give  we  thanks  today. 

With  bright  fires  to  keep  us  warm. 
Homes  to  shelter  us  from  storm, 

It  is  good  to  live; 
For  the  breezes  fresh  and  cool, 
For  dear  friends  and  pleasant  school; 

Grateful  thanks  we  give. 

For  good  health  and  strength  of  mind. 
Parents,  brothers,  sisters  kind. 

Let  us  always  pray; 
For  our  blessings  great  and  small. 
For  sweet  love,  the  best  of  all. 

Bless  Thanksgiving  Day. 

SENTIMENT   FOR   THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

Thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  Father  and  God, 
Who  withholds  not  His  strength  from  the  river 
and  sod; 
But  crowns  with  rich  blessing  man's  labor  and 
care: 
So  kindly,  so  amply  our  wants  are  supplied. 
It  is  best,  always  best,  if  our  stores  we  divide. 
And  spread  freely  'round  us,  that  all  may  have 
share. 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

SMILES. 
"Had  Too!"— She  Displains'It. 

((Had  too!" 

((Hadn't  either!') 
Thus  contended  Bess  and  May, 

Neighbor  children,  as  they  boasted 
Of  their  grandmamas  one  day. 
((Had  too!" 

((Hadn't  either!" 
AH  the  difference  began 

By  May  saying  she'd  two  grandmas. 
While  poor  Bess  had  only  one. 
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■<(Had  too!" 

(iHadn't  either!" 
Bobbing  curls  and  kinks  of  frizz: 

«How  could  you  have  two  grandmuvers, 
When  it's  one  is  all  they  is?" 
-((Had  too!" 

((Hadn't  either!" 
(('Cause  if  you  had  two,"  said  Bess, 

((You'd  displain  it."     Then  May  answered, 
((My  grandmas  was  twins,  I  guess!" 

J.  W.  Riley. 
Jt 
A  Morning  Walk  and  Spelling  Game. 
[To  play  the  game,  let  one  child  read  and 
*ach  of  the   others   spell   in   turn   the  last 
word  of  every  line;  which,  with  the  mistakes 
sure  to  be  made,  is  very  amusing.] 
The  other  day  our  lad  was  eight. 
And  after  he  his  breakfast  ate, 
He  wandered  out,  our  son  and  heir, 
To  take  the  cool,  fresh,  morning  air. 

His  little  sister  at  his  side, 
Just  chanced  to  notice  that  he  sighed. 
She  turned  on  him  a  loving  eye. 
And  said,  ((My  brother,  here  am  I. 

((Please  let  me  know  your  troubles.  Si, 
Aod  what  it  is  that  makes  you  sigh." 
He  answered,  "Did  you  really  hear 
That  sigh  from  off  my  stomach,  here? 

((I  think  I  ate  too  many  pears — 
But  see  those  pigeons  flock  in  pairs! 
And    looking  far  away,  we  see 
The  blue  air  waving  like  the  sea." 
Then  turning  from  the  little  maid. 
He  of  his  hands  a  trumpet  made; 
And  through  the  soft  air,  clear  and  blue, 
A  long  and  hearty  blast  he  blew. 

Said  he,  cOur  heads  we  here  must  bow. 
Or  we  shall  touch  that  drooping  bough." 
The  maiden  now  the  pathway  leaves, 
And  gathers  pretty  flowers  and  leaves. 


But  presently  she  speaks  again, 
((I  think  that  we  should  make  a  gain 
By  turning  off  the  other  way; 
With  mud  my  shoes  so  heavy  weigh." 

Then  gallatly  Si  said,  ((You  wait. 
And  I'll  remove  that  heavy  weight." 
He  scraped  the  mud  from  either  shoe. 
While  to  the  pigeons  she  cried  ushoo!" 

And  then  to  frighten  them  she  threw 
Some  little  twigs  their  circles  through. 
As  on  they  went  they  passed  an  inn. 
And  saw  a  stranger  going  in. 

((That  man,"  said  Si,  ((bought  our  townsite. 
On  yonder  hill-top  just  in  sight." 
Just  then  the  girl  her  hands  did  wring. 
And  cried  (d've  lost  my  pretty  ring!" 

Said  Si,  ((Oh,  hear  the  town  bell  ring!" 
She  found  her  ring,  and  cried,  ((Oh,  do 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  the  dew!» 
Said  Si,  ((to  sunshine  that  is  due." 

Si,  as  he  watched  a  grazing  herd 
Of  cows  and  calves,  their  looing  heard; 
And  called  out  to  his  sister,  ((Lou, 
Do  listen  how  those  cattle  loo!" 

Then  as  they  homeward  turned  their  course, 
Lou  said,  (('Tis  well  my  dress  is  coarse. 
Or  I'd  have  torn  it  many  a  time. 
On  these  rough  stalks  of  mint  and  thyme." 

Said  Si,  ((This  that  you  call  rough  stalk, 
Men  cut  with  hay  to  feed  their  stock. 
Lou  asked,  ((And  do  they  eat  this  reed?" 
Come,  let  us  hasten  home  and  read 

Your  birthday  book  so  nice  and  new; 
I  wonder  how  dear  grandma  knew 
That  you  would  fancy  just  that  kind." 

((Because,"  said  Si,  ((she's  wise  and  kind. 
And  studies  us  till  she  does  know. 
Whether  a  book  will  suit  or  no." 

As  they  reached  home  the  morning  sun 
Was  growing  warm,  so  said  our  son. 


FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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Said  Lou,  «When  e'er  we  read  and  write, 
Let's  try  to  spell  our  words  all  right.") 

[This  spelling  game  may  be  enlarged  upon, 
and  in  adding  to  it  the  children  would  doubt- 
less find  much  interest.] 

L.  L.  G.  R. 

TO  THE  LETTER  BOX. 
The  Lost  Child. 

ColOnia  Pacheco, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
I  have  read  some  of  the  little  letters,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  one.  I  will  tell  you 
about  my  little  niece.  She  was  lost  when 
only  two  years  old.  Her  mama  went  with 
her  papa  over  the  hill  to  g^t  the  horses,  and 
she  tried  to  follow  them.  When  her  mama 
■came  back  she  asked  where  the  baby  was. 
They  said  she  was  playing  with  the  children 
when  they  saw  her  last.  They  hunted  all 
through  the  house  and  over  the  lot,  but  could 
not  find  her.  They  sent  and  told  father  she 
was  lost.  He  was  at  meeting.  They  dis- 
missed the  meeting  and  all  turned  out  to 
hunt  her.  It  was  a  very  dark  night.  The 
people  divided,  took  pine  torches  and  went 
in  all  directions  through  the  fields  and  over 
the  hills.  Our  Bishop,  who  was  ahead  of  us, 
heard  a  faint  cry;  he  stopped  and  listened. 
Then  he  ran  with  all  his  might  in  the  direction 
from  whence  the  sound  came,  stopped  and 
listened  again.  He  could  hear  the  faint  cry, 
<(mama.))  He  ran  again,  and  in  a  few  moments 
had  the  baby  in  his  arms.  He  then  shouted, 
((she  is  found!"  She  was  in  grass  over  her 
head.  She  had  crossed  one  slough  and  went 
through  one  corn  field,  and  was  two  miles  from 
home.     We  all  knelt  down  and  thanked  our 


Father  in   Heaven   for  protecting  her  and 
guiding  us  aright  to  find  her. 

From  your  new  friend, 
Lydia  M.  Kartchner,  aged  12  years. 
jt 
Three  Boys  of  Leigii,  Idaho,  Each  Tell  Something. 

I  will  tell  you  about  my  pony.  One  day 
when  I  was  getting  off  my  pony  my  spur 
caught  and  she  dragged  me.  The  spur  broke 
and  that  saved  me  from  being  injured.  My 
name  is  George  Edlefsen. 

When  we  were  coming  up  to  the  Teton 
Basin  I  was  climbing  out  of  the  wagon  and 
the  horses  started.  I  fell  to  the  ground  and 
the  hind  wheel  of  the  wagon  came  upon  my 
back;  I  threw  out  my  arm,  and  as  the  wheel 
rolled  back,  it  passed  over  my  arm  and 
broke  it.  My  brother  picked  me  up  and  I 
was  unconscious,  but  I  soon  got  well. 
Your  friend, 
William  Hendrickson,  aged  13  years. 

When  I  was  out  in  the  trees  one  day  I 
climbed  up  in  one.  There  was  a  lynx  up  in 
the  tree  and  it  sprang  at  me  and  almost 
killed  me. 

George  Roueche,  aged  13  years. 
[We  should  like  to  know  what  became  of 
that  lynx,  George.    L.  L.  G.  R.^ 
Jt 
Rabbits  and  Pigeons. 

Cedar  Fort,  Utah. 
My  papa  takes  the  Juvenile  and  I  like  to 
read  it.  I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  third 
reader.  I  go  to  Sunday  School,  too,  and  am 
in  the  Primary  class.  I  have  two  rabbits  and 
four  pigeons.  I  have  one  brother  and  one 
sister.    I  am  9  years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Willie  Garn. 


LITTLE    KNEES   SHOULD    LOWLY    BEND. 

WORDS   SELECTED.  MUSIC   BY    A.    C   bMVTK. 
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Lit      -      tie     knees        should  low    -    ly        bend. 
Lit      -      lie   tongues      should  ipeak    the      truth, 


Lit      -      tie  kne«s     should     lowly       bend, 
Ut      -      tietongues  should  speak  the   truth. 
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At      the  hour   of   prayer, 
With   -   out  fear   or    halt. 


At   the    hour        of 
With  -  out    fear 


prayer; 
halt: 
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Lit      -      tie  thoughts       to        heay'n    as  -  cand. 
Lit      -      tie      lips        should    ne'er     be       loth. 


To  our     Fa    -     ther       thera. 

To  conless  a         fault. 
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Lit  tie  thoughts  to       heavo    ai  -  oend. 

Lit  tie  lips      should    n»'er      b<       loth 


To  our    Fa   -   ther     there 

To  conless  a         fault. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  JOHN  SUNNYSIDE. 


IT  was  a  cosy  little  home,  embowered  in  the 
jasmine  and  palms  of  a  Western  State,  its 
garden  path  glorified  by  flowers  of  every 
hue,  blossoming  in  early  profusion  up  to  the 
very  threshold  of  the  gallery,  where  friend  or 
stranger  alike  ever  found  a  ready  welcome. 

Every  stick,  stone  and  nail  in  the  house  repre- 
sented a  community  of  interest  and  of  toil. 

Each  one  of  the  inmates:  mother,  father  and 
two  daughters,  had  contributed  to  its  upbuilding 
and  maintenance,  and  to  the  varied  comforts 
clustering  about  its  hearthstone. 

But  over  this  abode  of  contentment  a  cloud  had 
fallen.  The  father,  the  strong  right  arm,  had 
been  suddenly  stricken  to  death — friends  had 
prepared  his  body  for  burial,  and  later  had  borne 
it  to  the  church  yard  near.  The  love,  help, 
strength  and  sober  counsel  upon  which  three 
women  had  leaned,  as  upon  a  staff  of  iron,  seemed 
shriveled  to  a  heart-breaking  memory,  when,  one 
week  later,  they  sat  stunned  and  bewildered  be- 
fore the  open  fire.  It  was  not  of  death  they  were 
thinking.  There  was  no  terror  in  that.  The 
Good  Book  had  lain  open  morning,  noon  and 
night  before  the  one  who  had  just  left  them;  it  was 
many  years  since  he  had  first  placed  his  hand, 
confidingly,  in  the  Master's.  The  past  was  safe. 
It  was  the  future — their  future  with  its  earthly 
burdens,  so  brutal,  so  miserably  real — which  con- 
fronted them. 

The  little  home,  paid  for  through  strict  econo- 
my in  the  early  days  of  the  long  domestic  climb 
up  the  hill,  had,  later  on,  served  as  the  incentive 
to  further  effort.  The  ambition  to  own  five  acres 
adjoining  the  three  already  in  possession  seemed 
justifiable,  and  to  pledge  the  three  in  order  to 
secure  the  coveted  five,  appeared  no  less  simple 
and  entirely  safe.  It  meant  but  .$1,500.  It 
looked  like  a  duty.  It  was  talked  over,  prayed 
over.  It  was  done.  Five  hundred  dollars  had 
been  paid  when  the  strong  man  sickened,  leaving 
to  his  loved  ones  a  heritage  of  care  which  he 
would  gladly,  lovingly,  have  borne  forever.  It 
was  a  burden  which  fell  not  alone  upon  the 
mother,  but  upon  each  sorrowing  child.  One 
daughter  had  opened  a  kindergarten  in  the  vil- 
lage, with  rental  to  be  paid  and  needed  furnish- 
ings to  be  supplied  The  other  daughter  had 
purchased  a  sewing  machine,  pledging  the  labor 
of  her  hands  to  pav  for  it  as  well  as  for  material 
to  be  used. 

Ttie  burden  of  one  was  the  concern  of  all,  and 
they  now  strove  pathetically,  as  women  will,  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  earning  a  triple  live- 
lihood, meeting  existent  obligations,  most  grave 
of  all,  the  $1,000  payment  remaining  on  the 
mortgage.  From  whatever  side  the  subject  was 
viewed  it  became  more  hopeless  and  de.sperate. 

The  mother  pleaded:  nlf  worst  comes  to  worst, 
the  five  acres  can  he  sold,  no  matter  what  the 
loss.  Perhaps  enough  will  be  .saved  to  clear  the 
roof  over  our  heads." 

Daughter  Margaret  urged:  "And  I  can  give  up 
my  school  now.  before  I  am  too  deeply  inv(dved.» 

Dorothv  added:  n]  will  return  my  machine 
and  cancel  the  order  for  the  goods." 

But  this  was  simply  sacrifice  piled  on  sacrifice, 
leaving  nothing,  not  even  employment,  by  which 


to  live.  It  meant  menial  drudgery,  service  else- 
where than  at  home,  the  severing  of  countless 
precious  ties  and  separation  from  hallowed 
memories.  Tears  began  to  flow  in  spite  of 
brave  efforts  to  suppress  them,  until  the  daugh- 
ters, crushed  in  spirit,  crept  to  the  weep- 
ing mother's  side,  clinging  each  to  a  dear  hand 
as  they  had  been  wont  in  childhood. 

It  was  March.  The  sun  had  shone  by  day  and 
now  the  broad  moon  made  dreamland  of  the 
night. 

A  quick,  alert  step  sounded  upon  the  walk  and 
then  a  light  tap  at  the  door.  Dorothy  ran  to 
admit  the  guest,  ushering  him  in  most  gladly 
and  seating  him  by  the  side  of  the  good  mother. 
It  was  John  Sunnyside,  a  man  whom  every  living 
creature  in  the  county  knew  by  sight,  and  many 
of  them  by  heart,  as  his  own  heart  encompassed 
the  world,  and  for  everything  on  it  he  had  a 
smile  and  a  kindly  word.  Children  ran  by  his 
side  and  held  his  hand  to  be  nearer  a  beloved 
friend,  animals  sought  him  by  instinct,  sure  of 
their  welcome.  To  the  three  women,  he  had  al- 
ways been  «Sunny  John,"  but  never  had  the  name 
seemed  so  justly  earned  as  on  this  hopeless  night. 

Sitting  in  their  midst  he  talked  cheerily,  hu- 
manly, interestedly,  often  humorously,  until  with- 
out realization  almost,  smiles  and  laughter  suc- 
ceeded to  the  tears  not  dry  when  he  entered. 

At  length  into  his  conversation  crept  a  forced 
note.  His  merriment  fell  away  into  an  embar- 
rassed solemnity.  Finally  he  rose  as  though  to 
say  farewell,  and  then  suddenly,  as  one  who  re- 
collects a  forgotten  mission,  he  made  a  dive  into 
a  side  pocket.  "Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Martin,  here  is  a 
letter  which  Horace  left  with  me  for  you,  and  it 
is  time  it  was  delivered.!  >  Overcome  by  his  own 
temerity,  he  fairly  tumbled  into  his  chair,  hid 
his  face  in  a  big  spotted  handkerchief  and 
waited. 

"From  Horace?  What  can  it  mean?  Horace? 
Horace  is  dead.  Margaret,  the  light,  turn  it  up,» 
aid  then  she  read: 

"To  Mrs.  Abigail  Martin, 

Ellicottville. 

Kindness  of  John  Sunnyside. 

August,  1894.» 

iiWhy,  John  Sunnyside!  It  is  two  years  old 
and  more.  How  could  you  be  so  careless  and 
wait  so  long?ii 

(lYes  Ma'm.i)  was  all  that  came  from  out  the 
spotted  handkerchief. 

It  was  as  though  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
dead,  as  she  tremblingly  broke  the  seal  and 
read: 

".Mother  mine:  For  the  first  time  in  your  life 
and  mine,  since  we  met,  I  am  going  to  do  an  im- 
portant thing  without  consulting  you,  not  be- 
cause I  mistrusted  you,  dear,  but  because  in  the 
doing  of  it  with  your  consent  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  overcome  an  objection  born  of  your 
afi'ection  and  not  of  your  deliberate  judgment. 

"You  will  remember  when  Reuben  dranger 
died  and  left  to  his  widow  five  thousand  dollars 
in  life  insurance,  you  said  you  could  hardly  see 
how  Susan  Granger  woulii  care  to  profit  in  such 
a  way.  It  was  your  point  of  view,  and  I  did  not 
care  to  openly  run  counter  to  it.    Susan,  indeed, 


was  well  off  without  it,  but  I  thought  of  our- 
selves and  what  might  happen  to  you  and  the 
girls  if  I  should  be  taken  away. 

•iThat  very  morning  I  read  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  of  God's  word:  <He  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  I  said 
with  a  pang  of  reproach  in  my  heart,  <you, 
Horace  Martin,  have  not  provided  for  your  own, 
for  the  time  when  it  will  be  most  needed.  You 
are  providing  for  them  day  by  day,  but  you  have 
not  provided  for  them  against  the  time  when  you 
are  powerless  to  provide.'  (Sunny  .John>  had 
been  talking  to  me  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
always  I  put  him  away  with  your  objection.  He 
begged  me  to  let  him  talk  with  you,  but  it  was 
your  loving  heart  speaking  and  I  thought  the 
subject  too  sacred  for  even  so  good  a  friend  as 
Sunny  John.  Finally  the  duty  lay  so  heavy  on 
my  heart  that  when  we  bought  the  five  acres,  I 
knew  I  could  wait  no  longer,  and  I  had  him  write 
me  a  policy  for  double  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 
those  acres,  $3,000.  I  left  the  policy  with  him 
to  deliver  to  you  with  this  letter  if  I  should  be 
first  called  away.  He  will  do  it,  and  when  he 
does,  thank  him  from  my  grave,  and  thank  the 
great  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  which  he  has  served  blamelessly  for  so 
many  years.  Forgive  me,  beloved,  that  I  should 
have  had  a  secret  in  which  you  did  not  share. 

nAdieu,  for  when  you  read  this  it  must  be  till 
we  meet  in  another  world,  but  think  that  even 
in  the  grave  my  heart  is  with  you  and  the  girls. 

Horace." 

Mrs.  Martin  fell  into  the  old  arm  chair  which 
had  been  her  husband's  favorite  resting  place, 
her  voice  fading  into  broken  whispers,  as  the 
last  words  of  her  husband's  letter  left  her  lips. 

It  was  Sunny  John's  turn  now  to  speak. 


((Yes,  and  the  great  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  has  written  me  to  see 
you,  and  have  you  sign  these  papers.  Girls,  get 
the  ink,  quick;  I  have  a  pen,  and  in  two  weeks  or 
less  I  will  be  here  again  with  three  thousand 
good  dollars  for  you,  and  God  bless  us  all." 

It  was  done — well  done — and  done  quickly. 

Are  there  other  homes  unprotected?  Are  there 
other  good  and  faithful  wives  and  dutiful 
daughters  looking  hopelessly  into  the  future  for 
food,  for  shelter  and  for  raiment,  however  will- 
ing their  hands  are  to  labor  and  their  hearts  are 
to  be  strong?  Yes,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
them,  hopeless,  needlessly  hopeless,  criminally 
hopeless  and  helpless,  while  well  meaning  hus- 
bands and  fathers  daily  squander, the  means  to 
purchase  for  those  they  profess  to  love  an  assur- 
ance of  plenty  and  comfort  when  they  can  no 
longer  provide. 

John  Sunnyside  is  with  you  always.  He  rep- 
resents the  great  Mutual  Life  that  has  paid  to 
its  members  in  fifty-five  years  five  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  just  such  blessed,  honest  dol- 
lars. If  you  do  not  know  him,  and  have  never 
seen  him,  write  to  him  as  children  often  write  to 
Santa  Glaus.     You  will  not  be  denied. 

Under  another  name  we  are  John  Sunnyside. 

Write  to  us  or  any  of  our  agents. 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK, 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 


RuLON  S.  Wells,  Manager. 
Thos.  W.  Sloan,  Cashier. 
5-11  Commercial  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 
N.    B. — Copies   of   this    interesting   story   in 
pamphlet   form   may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
above. 


PRIZE    PUZZLiE     DEPARTjVIENT. 


In  this  number  we  present  our  readers  with  a  unique 
Prize  Rebus  taken  from  the  advertisement  of  one  of  our 
Prominent  Institutions. 

I'o  those  who  furnish  correct  solutions  we  offer  three 
Prizes  viz:  Complete  sets  of  numbers  for  the  entire  year 
1901,  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

1st  Prize:  The  person  writing  the  letter  answering  the 
Rebus  with  the  most  perfect  punctuation. 

2nd  Prize:  The  person  writing  the  neatest  letter  giving 
correct  solution. 

:ir(l  Prize:  I  he  person  furnishing  the  letter,  with  the 
Puzzle  answei-ed  correctly.  In  the  best  penmanship. 

Each  contestant  should  mention  the  name  of  the  Arm 
from  which  the  sentence  was  taken  and  where  the  same 
may  be  found.  Don't  fall  to  enclose  a  2  c  postage  stamp  IT 
you  desire  a  reply. 

N.  H.— We  regret  to  say  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  an- 
nounce the  names  of  the  winners  of  Prizes  for  Kebus  In 
No.  21. 


REBUS  BY  VEENON  FELT. 


The  Fo'lowmg  Names  Hare  Been  Rectired  Since  we  Last 

Went  io  Press. 

Eunice  Cox,  Ordervllle,  Utah 2 

Lydla  Whipple.  Adair,  Arizona 1 

Geneva  Harter,  City  29 

Emma  C.  Balle,  Fremont.  Utah 

Emma  W.  ( 'lark.Cieorgetown  Ida 2.^ 

E.  K.  DeWltt,  Eagar,  Arizona 4 

Mrs.  H.  L.Koblnson.CalnevUle  Ut 6     y 

Mrs.  .S.  Mortensen,  Thatcher, Ariz 5 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Perry,  Mapleton,  Ut 1 

Mrs.  E.  N.  Pyper,  City 6 

Elsie  Chamberlain,  Kanab,  Ut 45 

Henry  Webb,  Dublnn,  Mexico 4 

Mamie  Ibey,  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada   10 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Porter,  Colonia  Pacheco,  Mexico  . .  .10 
Mrs.  Amy  L.  Bi-ownlng,  ogden,  Utah 5 


Ui rl 


s  *J 

.T_  ^  ^  _j         ^ r   • 

•?•     THe       PEOPLES      PKiZORITE.     -^ 

1 18,000  made  and  in  use.   We  sell  these  Pianos 
on  small  monthly  payments  and 

PAY    THE    FREIGHT 

to  your   Nearest  Railroad  Station.     Send  for 
Catalogue. 

DAVNES     nUSIC    CO.,  ^^Ma.n  street  ' 

1^.   K-  THOIWflS  DHY  GOODS  CO. 

67>-69-7l  Main  Street. 

A  GREA  T  CLEARANCE  SALE 


-OF- 


Flannelette  Wrappers  and  Onting  Flannel  Nightgowns,  Children's  and 
Misses  Dresses.  Flannel  Waists,  Knit  Underwear  and  Shoes  to  Close 
Entire  Stocks. 

25  PER  CENT  OFF  ON  ALL  FURS. 

THE  FOOD  FOP 


The  Dainty,  The    Eobust, 
The  Hungry,  The  Dyspeptic; 
For  all  Sorts  and  Conditions 
of  People 


"Wheat  Flakes." 

PEERY  BROS.  MILLING  CO.  _  oqden.  utah.    ■ 


There  are  good 

PIANOS 

but  while  you  are  buying,  why  not  buy  the  best 
money  and  skill  can  produce. 

THE  EHERSON 

has  stood  the  test  for  fifty-one  (51)  years,  and 
stands  today  the  leading  Piano  of  America, 
When  you  buy  an  organ  be  sure  it  is  a 

NEWHAN. 

Write  for  prices  and  terms  to  State  Agents. 


The  tireless,  rest- 
less sleepless.  Furni- 
ture, Music  Store  and 
Crockery  house  of 
Utah. 

TflYLOR  BROS.  CO. 

PROVO  CITY. 

BRUNCH  HOUSE, 
BUI^BKH.    UTAH. 


THE  CO-OP  SECOND  HAND  STORE, 

Samuel  Engleman,  IBaoagev, 
Is  the  place  to  buy  your-^_^^_^^^^^ 

HOT  BLAST,  COLD  BLAST 
HEATING  AND  COOKING  STOVES. 
New  and  Second  Hand. 
Tel.  1166  J^. 
224-926  S    State  Street.  Salt  Lake  City. 

DR.  S.  W.  TALIAFERRO 

The  Well  Known  Dentist, 

Has  decided  to  open  up  an  office  of  his  own 
at  No.  506  East  Third  South  Street,  over 
McCoy's  Drui?  Store. 

His  old  friends  are  cordltflly 
Invited  to  call. 

"DRING  that  fine  Kodak  Negative  yoo 
have  and    let  us  make  a  Platinum 
Enlargement  from  it. 

FRIES  BROS,, 

131  Main  Street,    -    -    -    Salt  Lake  City 

RHWMATISM'ClJREa 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Your  Rheumatism   Remedy  has   proved  satisfac- 
tory  in  every  way,  and  i  will  lake  great  pleasure   in 
recommending  it  at  any  time. 

Warren  M.  Hagbt, 
Engineer,  B.  A.  &R.  R.  R.,  Butte,  Mont. 


D.  TURNGREN.  ORUBGIST. 


174  State  Street. 


Hearst  Features 


in 


THE  SALT  LAKE  HERALD. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
Ambrose  Bierce  ^  ^ 
Richard  Le  Gallienne 
Max  O'Rell  ^  ^  ^ 
and  others  «gt  ^  .gfe  .gt 

Pictures  and  Cartoons  by 

Opper,  Davenport,  Swinnerton  and  others 


'^The  Big  Boys  and  the  Little  Boy'' 
*^The  Katzeujaunner  Kids" 

and  ALL  THE  NEWS,  EVERY  DAY 


t 


Send  Us  15  Cents 


AND  WE  WILL  MAIL 
ONE  COPY  OF 


THE_ 


c 


TMAS  NEWS! 


To  any  Address  you  may  desire 
in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  or  the  Philippine  Islands. 


It  will  be  the  Most  Beautiful  Holiday  Paper  ever  issued  in 
Utah,  and  among  other  articles,  will  contain  special  contributions 
from  the  FIRST  PRESIDENCY. 

THE  DESERET   NEWS,   Salt  Lake   City. 


Western 

Arms  &  Sporting 

Goods  Co ., 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


APMS,  AMNUNITION 

and  riSHIMG  TSCKLE. 


BicvciGS,  Cameras 

""'^      PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES  ^^ 

Telephone,  178. 

115    SOUTH    MAIN    STREET. 


<Vvyys^A^i'i'i^t<y>'X  i 


Everything  New — No  Old  Stock,  which  is 
Common  with  our  Competitors 


LYON  &  COMPANY, 

Jewelers, 
143  Main  Street, 


Have  just  Opened  with 
a  Fine  Line  ol  J^  ^  J^ 


DIAMONDS,  WATCHES.  ETC. 


The  Very  Best  as  to  Quality  and  the 
Most  Reasonable  as  to  Price.  Every- 
thing Guaranteed  the  Finest  the 
Market  Affords. 

lb  wb  W 

MR.  LYON  has  been  with  Joslin  &  Park  also  Boyd  Park  for 
Years  and  Knows  the  Wants  of  the  Public  in  this  Line. 

tfi^    v^    tS^ 

Call  and  Inspect  Our  Stocks 


We  Don't  Ask  You  to  Buy  Unless  You 
Are  Pleased  to  do  so. __^^^ 


Please  Mention  this  Paper. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 

Salt   Lake's   Most   Popular 

DRY    COODS    HOUSE 

NO  STORE  LIKE  IT   FOR   SAV  NG   MONEY    AND   GIVING  THE  FULLEST 
AMOUNT  OF  SATISFACTION  ON  EVERYTHING  TO  PURCHASERS. 

Do  You  bivc  Outside  the  City? 

Order  bv  mail  from  da'lv  advertisements,  or  send 
f  r  .lur  i901-1902  Pall  aiid  Winter  C  .talog.  Make 
your  select  ns  at  honae  and  the  resuli  wi  1  be  just 
as  pleasing  as  tho'  gh  you  c  .lied  personally. 

F.    Auerbach    2b    Bro. 

BRIG  HAH  YOUNG  COLLRQE. 

LOGAN,    UTAH. 

Opens  September  25,  J901.  Twenty-seven  Members  in  Faculty. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  GIVEN  IN  ALL  COURSES. 

'Well  equipped  Library,  Laboratories,  Class  Rooms.     Offers  following  courses: 


College  Course. 

Largely  elective. 
Normal  Course. 

English, 

History, 

Mathematics, 

Pedagogy, 

Psychology, 

Normal  Training, 

Science. 


Academic  Course. 

Gives  general  Education, 

Prepares  for  College. 
Business  Course. 

English,  History, 

Mathematics, 

Bookkeeping, 

Stenography, 

Typewriting, 

Commercial  L,aw. 


Domestic  Arts  Course. 

English, 

Arithmetic, 

Science,  Plain  Sewing, 

Dressmaking, 

Household  Economics. 
Preparatory  Course. 

Prepares  for  High  Schoo 
Missionary  Course. 

Prepares  Missionaries. 


Entrance  Fees,  $n.     Send  for  Catalogue. 


gsWlEgMHiiEiSr 


FROM  TEN  TO  F°«TY  «i»--T»^r„^^ 
BETWEEN  OGDEN 


AmfMn 


F05^,nSan 


SE>^ 


AN0 


ALL 


TSIN 


l^tt Eastern  Poi|*i^ 


Wli 


I'i^im 


MAGIVII1CENT:SCENEIIY  ENIfbuTE 


<y/ 


FOR   RATES.  TIME  TABLES  OR   DESCRlPTIVL   M  ATT  F_R,  API   L  Y    TO   LuCAL    AGENT    Kh 


~r-^l,^^ 


GEO.  W.  HEINTZ,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Salt  Lake  City 


i.U/.NDe   WtST  EHN   Rv 


IS  VOUI?  HOIBH  IpSORHDT 

Keep  Moneu  ai  Home 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


LET  THE 


COMPANY 


TAKE  YOUR 


RISK. 


DON'T 


CARRY 


YOUR  OWN 


Risk. 


FIRE 
^  UTAH 


HEBEH  J.  GRJlllT  &  CO., 


General  Agents. 

ao-ae  Soatb  ^aln,     -     -      Salt  liaka  City. 

We  buy  in  car  load  lots  for  our  Mail  Order  De- 
partment, saving  50  per  cent.     We  want  an  agent 
in  every  town.     A  good  chance  for  the  right  per- 
son.    Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
GEORGE  E.  EBERT, 

326  State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


RENOVATE  YOUR   HOMES. 

Buy  your  materials 
where  you  can  depend 
upon  getting  what  you 
order.  Write  to  us  for 
Color  Cards  of  Paints  or 
Prices  and  Samples  of  any- 
thing in  our  line. 

Have  you  heard  abou 

Asbestine  Ccld  Water  Paint 

It  Is  Good 

and  Viery  Cheap. 

Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Co., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SEARS  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO., 


Celect  your  XMA5 
J  PRESENTS  now 
and  hove  them  put 
to  one  side 


OUR  LARGE  STOCK 
WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 

OUR  LOW  PRICES 
WILL  SURPRISE  YOU. 


J  NO.  DAYNE5  &  SONS, 


J 


ewelers 


and  watchmakers 

26  Main  Street. 
Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 


liOYHU   B.   YOUNG,   President. 
<I.  O.   YOUNG.   Seenetapy. 

YOUNG  BROS.  GO. 


ESTABLISHED     1878.. 


67  ID.  First  Sooth  St. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Weber,  Blasius,  Vose  &  Sons,  Richmond, 
Krell  and  Royal  Pianos. 

$  J  50.00  and  op. 

Domestic,  Standard,   New  Home,  Sewing: 
Machines 

$(8.50  and  up. 

Bicycles  from  $20.00. 

MUSIC     BOXES   AT    ALL    PRICES. 


Evervming  krvowa  In  Huslcal 
InstrunAents,  (^luslcal  Merchan- 
dise.   CanAeras  and  Photo.  Supplies. 


Copies  Sheet  Music,  40c  and 
50c,  while  they  last  for 


5G 


Young     Bros.    Co. 

38  jHaln  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER  * 

TO 

Holiday  ^ 
Buyers.  ^ 

51-53  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

LARGEST  MISIC  DEALERS 

Between  Denver  and  San 
Francisco,  therefore 

CAN  OFFER  YOl  THE  BEST  ASSORTMENT 

to  choose  from.     We   buy  our  Goods  in  Large 
Quantities  and  get  them  Cheap  so 

CAN    SAVE    YOU    MONEY, 

If  you  deal  with  us.      We  always  have  a  number 
of  slightly  used  Instruments  on  hand  at  exceed- 
ingly low  prices.    Gjcds  sold  on  easy  payments  if 
desired. 

L  N.  JENKINS  CO.,  temple  of  music. 

^^wwvwv^^^»^l^v^A^^^wv»/^A^'WW»«<vyv^^^/v^^w^^v^v^^vw^^^^^ 


iA^ESXERN     DENTKL-    CO., 


l<oecas   Sl-32 
HagU    Blk. 
73  West   Seaond    South 
Stvsat. 


^vW^f-A 


pivst  Doot>  to  I^lgbt. 
Sesond  pioov. 


BHST   SHT    op    THHTH 
$8.00.  ^ 

Work  Guaranteed  First-Class.  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  Specialties. 

TEBTH  EXTBACTED   POBITIVKLr  WITHOUT    PAIN. 

iTiTALlZED  AIR."  WM.  BROADBENT,  D.D.S.,  Proprietor. 


USLER'S  FLOUR 

as  Peculiar 
eaiin-Givino  Propertfe 

YOUR     MONEY     BACK     fF     IT     DON'T    SUIT. 


'fAi^A^^Kf^) 


Commercial  College 


or  THE 


Brigtom  Young  Academy, 

PROVO  CITY,  UTAH. 

(Twelve  regular  teachers  in  this  division  alone.) 


The  Oldest  in  the  State       The  Best. 


the  Cheapest. ;; 


Bookkeeping, 

Banking, 

Grammar, 

Rhetoric, 

Commercial 

Law. 

Civil 
"  Government, 


Commerdial 
Arithmetic, 


Shorthand, 


4 

Typewriting,    ]  ' 

« 

Penmanship,       ' 

Correspondence  <  \ 
Telegraphy, 
Spelling, 
General  Law, 
Algebra, 
Geometry, 
♦  Rules  of  Order,  J 

Physical 

Geography.  ' 


Descriptive  Economics,   History,    Commercial  Geography, 


Its  large  rooms  are  elegantly  fitted  -vith 

MODERN  BANKS,  OFFICES,  REMINGTON 
AND  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITERS, 
TELEGRAPH  INSTRUMENTS,  and  other 
up-to-date  Furniture. 

All  book-keeping  is  on  the  individual 
plan— no  classes. 

Students  may  enter  on  any  school  day  of  the  year,  though 
preferably  at  the  beginuing  of  a  semester. 

Catalogue  coatainintr  a  full  description  of  courses  and 
studies  mailed  free  on  application. 

Best  positions  are  seeking  B.  Y.  A.  Commercial  Graduates. 
Enter  now  and  be  in  the  race  for  promotions. 
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YOU  CAN  ENTCR  NOW.  i 
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JOSEPH  r.  SMITH, 
Presldeaf  of  the  Board  ^ 
of  Directors. 


OEORQE  H.  BRIMHRLL. 
Acting  President- 

JOSEPH  B-  KEELER, 
Priacipal  ol 
clal  CollC(ic 


Priacipal  of  Commer-  ' ' 
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